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Editor’s Note 


Knee-deep in the Bicentennial of the American 
Revolution, certain members of the Library 
staff—the QJ editor among them—show an 
alarming tendency to forget what century they 
are in. They speak of “the coming fiscal year, 
1774,” or make plans to “open the exhibition 
in 1775,” or date letters, checks, memos, or 
timesheets with any year between 1763 and 1789. 
This tendency reached its peak recently as the 
Library prepared for its second annual symposium 
on the American Revolution. Held on May 10 
and 11, the symposium was based on the theme 
“Fundamental Testaments of the American 
Revolution.” Presiding over the sessions with wit 
and wisdom was Julian Boyd, editor of The 
Papers of Thomas Jefferson. He introduced a 
brilliant cluster of scholars: Bernard Bailyn, 
Winthrop Professor of History, Harvard Univer- 
sity, speaking on Common Sense; Cecelia M. 
Kenyon, Charles N. Clark Professor of Govern- 
ment, Smith College, on the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence; Merrill Jensen, Vilas Research 
Professor of History, University of Wisconsin, on 
the Articles of Confederation; and Richard Mor- 
ris, Gouverneur Morris Professor of History 
emeritus, Columbia University, on the Paris 
Peace Treaty. J. Russell Wiggins, newspaper 
publisher and former U.S. ambassador to the 
United Nations, summed up the two-day program 
in his paper “The Fundamental Testaments 
Today.” These proceedings will appear early in 
1974. Papers presented at the 1973 symposium 
were published by the Library in December 1972 
under the title The Development of a Revolu- 
tionary Mentality. The symposia and the result- 
ing publications are made possible through a 


grant from The Morris and Gwendolyn Cafritz 
Foundation. 
* * * 

First place among magazines printed in two or 
more colors went to the October 1972 issue of 
the Quarterly Journal of the Library of Congress 
in the Federal Editors Association’s annual com- 
petition for outstanding government publica- 
tions. Since 1966, the Q/ has taken five first 
places, one second place, one honorable mention, 
and one best of show. Other LC publications 
honored by the FEA this year are The Develop- 
ment of a Revolutionary Mentality, A la Carte, 
and a folder for the Division for the Blind and 
Physically Handicapped. 


When the July Q/ appears, the staff of the 
Publications Office is usually in a state of col- 
lapse, the aftermath of the annual rush to get 
every publication financed by the annual appro- 
priations to press before the end of the fiscal 
year. The range of subject matter in the batch 
of manuscripts sent off to the printer last month 
required considerable mental agility on the part 
of the staff as they leaped from annotations for 
Polish books in English to listings of treasure 
maps, from procedures for salvaging water- 
damaged books to papers on American print- 
making, from chronologies of the Wright broth- 
ers to descriptions of Hispanic literature on tape, 
from the catalog of the Rosenwald Collection to 
the introduction to the index of James Garfield’s 
papers in the Library of Congress. As it happens, 
Madeleine Stern also discusses Garfield in this 
issue of the Q/, in an article on a book from his 
library. 
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George Isham Parkyns 


Artist and Landscape Architect, 1749-1820 


by Eleanor M. McPeck 


George Isham Parkyns, an obscure English artist, 
was one of the first landscape architects to come 
to America. He appeared in this country when 
the Republic was new. His response to the Amer- 
ican landscape was fresh and original, leaving its 
influence on Jefferson’s designs for the gardens at 
the White House and at Monticello. Although 


none of Parkyns’ American gardens remain, his 
landscape drawings and designs deserve study 
for their immediate perception of topographical 
detail. 

Too little is known about Parkyns. He was 
born in Nottingham in 1749, the son of Anne 
Levett and George Parkyns, a captain in the local 
army regiment. Captain Parkyns deserted his wife 
and three sons, George Isham, Thomas, and 
Augustus, in 1765. His wife sued for divorce two 
years later, remaining with her sons at Not- 
tingham, within reach of the Parkyns’ family 
estate, Bunney Hall. 

George Isham Parkyns inherited a talent for 
landscape from his grandfather, Sir Thomas 
Parkyns, who devoted a “very energetic mind” to 
the improvement of Bunney Hall. Sir Thomas 
“rebuilt all the farmhouses, clothed the hills with 
woods, formed an aqueduct and decoy, and 
erected the curious tower at Bunney Hall.” * A 





Eleanor M. McPeck, a former research assistant for 
the National Park Service, is a teaching fellow in 
studies of the American environment at the Carpenter 
Center, Harvard University, where she is working 
toward a master of landscape architecture degree in 
the Graduate School of Design. 


three-mile wall enclosing the grounds was con- 
sidered remarkable in its day for its arch con- 
struction. Thoroton, a contemporary historian of 
the Nottingham district, gave the following ac- 
count of Bunney in 1797: 


There is about this mansion some romantic scenery; the 
hills around are adorned with patches of bramble wood: 
and in some places lofty oaks and firs, which have a 
pretty effect. Sir Thomas’s estates about this mansion 
are very extensive, and in some parts woody. One 
eminence, on the left, as you leave this seat for Not- 
tingham, is an admirable situation, in my opinion, for 
a family residence, below which is a fine and extensive 
sheet of water. . . . In the park beside the fine sheet 
of water, there is a long avenue betwixt some lofty trees, 
which guides your eye from Bunney to a village church 
at a considerable distance.* 


There is more to be said of the energetic mind 
of Sir Thomas Parkyns. He served as a local 
magistrate and did some writing, including A 
Method proposed for the Hiring and Recording 
of Servants in Husbandry, Arts, Misteries, Etc., 
A Practical and Grammatical Introduction to the 
Latin Tongue, and a guide to wages for local 
farmers and laborers.’ But Sir Thomas was best 
known in the county for his passion for wrestling. 
He sponsored annual wrestling matches at Bun- 
ney Hall, giving as first prize a gold lace hat, and 


Sir Thomas Parkyns’ interest in wrestling is probably 
best manifested in this statue of himself, which during 
his lifetime was carved for his tomb, much to the dis- 
tress of the clergy. Frontispiece, in his The Inn-Play: 
or, Cornish-hugg Wrestler, 3d ed. From the Rare Book 
Division. 
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wrote a popular booklet on wrestling entitled The 
Inn Play: or, Cornish-Hugg Wrestler,‘ giving 
practical instruction in the art of overthrowing 
large and small men. 

If young Parkyns reveled in the country sport, 
the woods, the fields at Bunney, he followed his 
father’s example by joining the local Nottingham 
regiment in about 1782. His publisher, J. Taylor, 
later wrote that military life at this period af- 
forded considerable time for art. “An early pro- 
pensity to indulge in rural embellishments, soon 
formed a habit of considering on the best mode 
of improving every spot of ground that seemed 
capable of amelioration . . . and scarcely a day 
passed . . . in which the intervals of relaxation 


from official duty were not employed in surveying 
and devising simple, but appropriate decorations 
for numerous little spots, that arrested the eye, 
in the neighbourhood of those places where the 


regiment was encamped in the summer, or in 
quarters during the winter.” ° 

During the period of his five-year encampment 
at Nottinghamshire, Parkyns made a remarkable 
series of landscape sketches. These he later per- 
fected and made into aquatints. They were pub- 
lished in London in 1793 under the title “Six De- 
signs for Improving and Embellishing Grounds” 
as an appendix to Sketches in Architecture, by 
Sir John Soane, then the country’s leading archi- 
tect. Conceived to fit existing terrain, the “Six 
Designs” were plans and elevations for six farms 
in the Nottingham district. As Taylor wrote, they 
were not “the mere sportive effusions of creative 
fancy, nor the prescribed operations of an es- 
tablished system, but the result of local observa- 
tions made by Mr. Parkyns, in the course of a 
five-years desultory tour, whilst he commanded a 
company in the Nottinghamshire regiment.” ° 
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The first of the six was Fair Field Cot, a modest 
farm of five acres situated on a hill overlooking 
a meandering stream. By Parkyns’ description, 
part of the ground was to be “subdivided by an 
hedge, decked with the rose, the honeysuckle, and 
wild shrubs, and irregularly planted, partly to 
allow the walk to take an easy bend betwixt the 
two enclosures, and partly to give internal vari- 
ety; a circumstance which never fails to cheer the 
imagination, and to relieve the eye.” * 

Parkyns’ object in the design of Fair Field Cot 
was twofold: first, to respect the natural topogra- 
phy of the site; second, to create a variety of 
visual experiences. Bunney Park had an enduring 
effect on the artist’s imagination. The presence 
of water and distant views to a lake, a stream, a 
meandering river are consistent themes in all of 
Parkyns’ work. At Chalk Lodge, an estate of 10 
acres, the main house overlooks a stream. Groves 
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of trees are arranged to heighten the visual ex- 
perience, wild shrubs and vines to give variety 
and the effect of naturalness. Belmont, an estate 
of 60 acres, was situated on high ground in “one 
of the most romantic counties in Great-Britain” 
with “captivating and extensive” views to the 
river.® Here, too, trees and shrubs were to be 
irregularly planted, the “latter surrounded with 
the honeysuckle and other tendrils.” * Always the 
intention was “to assist nature, and, wherever she 
has failed in beauty, to supply the deficiency 
without suffering the appearance of art to intrude 
itself.” *° 


Illustrations on facing page, below, and on following 
page, from George Isham Parkyns’ “Six Designs for 
Improving and Embellishing Grounds,” which was ap- 
pended to Sir John Soane’s Sketches in Architecture. 
Courtesy of Dumbarton Oaks Garden Library. 
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There is no evidence to suggest that any of . 
the six designs was carried out. Nor did their American Landscapes, 
publication attract new commissions. The artist Proposals, 
was forced to find new ground. He sailed for By James Harrison & G. Parkyns, 
America two years later to “settle titles of con- For Publishing in Aquatinta, 
siderable tracts of land he had unfortunately Twenty-Four Views ; 
been persuaded to purchase in Europe.” * In 
New York he found a sympathetic publisher for 
a new project, a series of illustrated views of 
Washington, Philadelphia, and New York. An 
advertisement appeared in the American 
Minerva on March 10, 1795, offering the follow- 
ing details: 


Selected from some of the most striking 
and interesting prospects in the United 
States; each of which Views will be ac- 
companied with a descriptive account 
of its Local, Historical, and other inci- 
dental Peculiarities.** 


Parkyns’ aquatint of Washington from Georgetown, showing Mason’s (now Theodore Roosevelt) Island, described 
by Isaac Stokes in his American Historical Prints as the earliest known engraved view of the city. From the Prints 
and Photographs Division. 
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The American landscapes project evidently 
faltered, for only four of the announced 24 are 
known. One, a superb view at Mt. Vernon reveals 
at once Parkyns’ sense for topographic detail. 
Two views at Washington—one from the Vir- 
ginia shore, the other from Georgetown—were 
issued in 1795 by the New York publisher James 
Harrison. An aquatint of the “City of Washing- 
ton” was published as the frontispiece of John 
Marshall’s Life of Washington in 1804.2* 
Parkyns belongs to the generation of itinerant 
British artists who found work along the way, 
sometimes for local printers, sometimes for the 
landed gentry. Philadelphia was the gardening 
center of the East in 1795 and thus offered at- 
tractive opportunities for work. Parkyns is said 
to have been employed for a short time by the 
Philadelphia publisher T. Freeman.** A broad- 


Aquatint of Mt. Vernon, one of the four known views 
from Parkyns’ American landscapes series. Courtesy of 
Mt. Vernon Ladies’ Association. 


side apparently from this period indicates his 
collaboration as engraver with the English artist 
William Winstanley in a series of four aquatint 
views, which included “A morning View upon 
the Schuylkill.” William Birch, the English 
painter, who lived at Springland, near Philadel- 
phia, reported that “Parkyns favoured this coun- 
try with his talents and made a sett of drawings 

. which he called the Tour of Schuylkill.” He 
laid out, wrote Birch, “a very engaging spot of 
much beauty” ?® for Mr. Greenleaf, near Soli- 
tude. This was the estate of James Greenleaf, 
financier, who figured importantly in land specu- 
lation for the new city at Washington. 
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THREE UPON THE RIVER SHANNANDOAH, 
IN THE STATE OF VIRGINIA, 


AND ONE UPON THE SCHUYLKILL, 

IN THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
FROM THE PAINTINGS OF W. WINSTANLEY; 
‘ By G, J. PARKYNS. a 


. . 


‘o. 1. A View, by moon-light, on the Shannandoah, near the Great Clift, from t 
of Shannon Hill. 


. 2. The Sun fetting—A View of the Horfe-Shoe, from Shannon Hill. 
0. 3. A morning View upon the Schuylkill, near the commencement of the Canal. 


10. 4. The Sun difperfing a fog—A View upon the Shannandoah, from a hill! welt of 
Bloomary. 
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THE CONDITIONS ARE AS FOLLOW: 


Tic Price to Subfiribers will be SIX DOLLARS for the four Views.—One balf of which to be pa 
tince of fubferibing—the other balf on the delivery of the Prints, according to the priority of the Jubf. 


Myr, WINSTANLEY engages the Prints to be delivered in OGober next. 
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Broadside advertising engravings to be done by Parkyns of paintings by William Winstanley, whose most notable 
patron was George Washington. From the Rare Book Division. 
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Birch suggests further that Parkyns designed 
the most celebrated estate in the region, the 
Woodlands, for Thomas Jefferson’s close friend 
William Hamilton. “The Woodlands, near the 
City [had] a beautiful water scene towards the 
Delaware. The ground [was] spacious and ele- 
gant. Mr. Wm. Hambleton was a man of taste 
and at that time first in Boterny.” *° The house 
and its situation bore striking resemblance to 
Parkyns’ Belmont. 

Jefferson, inviting Hamilton for a visit in the 
summer of 1806, declared his intention to lay out 
the grounds at Monticello in imitation of the 
Woodlands. He tells Hamilton, “You would 
have an opportunity of indulging on a new field 
some of the taste which has made the Woodlands 
the only rival I have known in America to what 
may be seen in England. Thither we are to go 
without doubt, for the first models in this art.” *7 
The gardens at Monticello were to be arranged 
to take best advantage of a hill and valley topog- 
raphy, offering views to a “little river hiding 
itself among the hills,” and to the mountains 
beyond. Red cedar and laurel were to be planted 
mixed with pyracantha and scotchbroom dis- 
posed “with the advantage of shifting the scenes 
as you advance on your way.” 

What interests us most about this letter, a key 
document in the history of landscape gardening 
in America, is the reference to Parkyns. “I had 
once hoped to get Parkins to go & give me some 
outlines. but I was disappointed.” Had Jefferson 
met Parkyns at Philadelphia? Very possibly he 
had. Certainly he knew Parkyns’ work, for in two 
letters to his bookdealer, J. Reibelt of Baltimore, 
Jefferson referred to Parkyns’ “designs of gar- 
dens.” ** These were unquestionably the “Six 
Designs” of 1793. 

Jefferson may have known Parkyns’ work be- 
fore 1806, for when in London on his famous 
garden tour of 1786 he had met the Richard 
Cosways. Richard was a fashionable miniature 
painter and his wife, Maria, a landscape painter 
of some talent. Jefferson nearly lost his heart to 
Mrs. Cosway, who became his guide in Paris, 
conducting him through English style gardens at 
St. Germain. In a letter to Maria Cosway, in 
which he includes a “dialogue [that] took place 
between my head and my heart,” Jefferson re- 
called “the lady who paints landscape so inimi- 
tably” and a time when “hills, vallies, chateaux, 


Letter of Thomas Jefferson to J. Reibelt, his book- 
dealer, in which he cites Parkyns’ designs. From the 
Manuscript Division. 


gardens, rivers, every object wore it’s liveliest 
hue!” 1° The Cosways were close friends of Sir 
John Soane. Parkyns, we imagine, was an ap- 
prentice to Soane, for how else could he have 
published the “Six Designs” as an appendix to 
Sketches in Architecture? It is possible that the 
young artist was a part of the Cosway-Soane 
circle at the time of Jefferson’s visit. 

There is still further evidence to suggest the 
influence of Parkyns on Jefferson. We have seen 
that Jefferson consulted the “Six Designs” in 
laying out the grounds at Monticello.”° The ser- 
pentine walks, irregular tree plantings, and the 
choice of wild and cultivated flowers are features 
Parkyns would have respected. Jefferson’s plan 
for the White House grounds of 1807 showed 
consideration for existing terrain and anticipated 
by two decades the informal park-like character 
of the grounds. This plan, executed in collabora- 
tion with Benjamin Latrobe, bore several of the 
features seen at Monticello. 

In a letter to Jefferson dated April 29, 1807, 
Latrobe outlined changes in the plan for the 
enclosure of the grounds.” Within the wall en- 
closing the south portion of the grounds was a 
semicircular area marked “garden” and to the 
southeast a “clump” of trees and a “wood.” Wind- 
ing west of the garden was a serpentine walk, or 
carriageway, 15 feet in width. In a watercolor of 
the same year, Plan of the Principal Story,” 
Latrobe featured to the north of the house a 
winding carriageway and to the south a “park.” 

For lack of funds Jefferson’s plan for the White 
House grounds was not carried out during his 
administration. The south grounds were simply 
enclosed and a semicircular carriageway begun. 
The plan, however, provided the basis for future 
design. Most important were the indications for 
an informal English park at the heart of the new 
city. 

Parkyns and Jefferson sought to introduce 
fresh gardening ideas at a time when gardening 
depended primarily on formal layouts. Both 
sought to achieve natural rather than imposed 
results. The irregular plantings and winding 
walks found at the Woodlands, at Monticello, 
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Sketch of White House grounds, attributed to Jefferson 
and Benjamin Latrobe. From the Geography and Map 
Division. 


and at the White House were signs that the stiff, 
clipped hedges and straight walks at Annapolis 
and Williamsburg would eventually give way to 
a more naturalistic approach to gardening. 
One wishes Parkyns had remained longer in 
America. The apparent failure of real estate in- 
vestments and the American landscapes project 
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must have forced the artist back to England 
about 1800. Before his death in 1820, he com- 
pleted and published a two-volume work inter- 
rupted by his American tour, Monastic and 
Baronial Remains, containing aquatint views of 
gothic ruins in England, Scotland, and Wales. 
This, his last work, bears traces of his lively pen 
and eye for romantic scenery, but it seems to lack 
the richness of his American scenes. One senses 
that Parkyns had made a safe but unhappy re- 
treat to the half ruinous world of his grandfather. 


Thoroton was apparently intrigued by this ruinous-like “massy pile of buildings,’ with its curious tower and 
“patchwork” architecture. In Thoroton’s History of Nottinghamshire, vol. 1, p. 94. 
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Peter Force in 1864, photographed in 
Washington by Alexander Gardner. Manu- 
script Division, Peter Force Collection. 


by Richard W. Stephenson 


Maps from the 
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Collection 


Maps have been included in the collections of 
the Library of Congress since the Library was 
founded in 1800. Not until 1897, however, when 
Philip Lee Phillips was appointed superintendent 
of the newly established Hall of Maps and Charts, 
was a program initiated to develop a compre- 
hensive cartographic collection. The record of 
map collecting by the Library since 1897 is well 
documented in annual reports, acquisitions state- 
ments, articles, books, bibliographies, and cor- 
respondence. Acquisitions of cartographic ma- 
terials during the nearly 100 years before the 





Richard W. Stephenson is head, Reference and Bibli- 
ography Section, Geography and Map Division. 
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custodial division was formed have remained 
shrouded in mystery. 

During an examination and reorganization of 
the manuscript papers of Peter Force, Mrs. Caro- 
lyn Sung of the Library’s Manuscript Division 
uncovered a list of “Maps, Plans, Views, &c.” A 
check of several entries in that list against 
Geography and Map Division holdings revealed 
that it was a hitherto unknown, item-by-item 
record of the extensive collection of maps ac- 
quired with the purchase of the Force library in 
1867. The discovery of this list has been the key 
to unlocking a significant segment of the map 
collections’ past. 
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In the mid-19th-century United States, the 
finest American history library was not in a public 
institution but was the personal property of Col. 
Peter Force, a printer, publisher, historian, li- 
brarian, writer, politician, and, above all, a col- 
lector. In some 40 years of collecting, Force 
accumulated nearly 23,000 books, 40,000 pam- 
phlets, over 1,200 maps and views, 429 volumes 
of manuscripts, and thousands of transcripts of 
documents pertaining to the American Revolu- 
tion. It is particularly remarkable that this 
enormous collection was brought together, not 
by a man of great wealth, but by an individual of 
modest means who was interested in the contents 
of a volume, not in its edition, rare binding, or 
impeccable condition. Force acquired many of 
his works at auctions, through friends, or from 
such dealers as the Henry Stevenses, father and 
son. Journalist Benjamin Perley Poore noted that 
Force “collected manuscripts, books, and pam- 
phlets, many of which had been thrown away 
in the executive departments as rubbish, and 
were purchased by him from the dealers in waste 
paper.” * Describing his contemporary, Poore ob- 
served that Force “was emphatically a gentle- 
man—tall, stalwart, with bushy black hair, and 
large, expressive eyes, which would beam with joy 
whenever a friend brought him a rare autograph 
or pamphlet.” * 

The collection literally surrounded Force in his 

home at 10th and D Streets, NW., in central 
Washington. He maintained two buildings which 
he described “as secure as any in the city they are 
brick with slate roofs and are detached from all 
others.” * Librarian of Congress Ainsworth Spof- 
ford gave this vivid picture of the interior of his 
quarters: 
No luxurious library appointments, no glazed book- 
cases of walnut or mahogany, no easy chairs inviting 
to soft repose or slumber were there; but only plain, 
rough pine shelves and pine tables, heaped and piled 
with books, pamphlets, and journals, which overflowed 
seven spacious rooms and littered the floors.® 

Force was not an eccentric collector who 
guarded his acquisitions from scholarly use. 
Rather, he delighted in sharing his materials with 
the intellectual and political community of which 
he was a member. Such distinguished scholars as 
George Bancroft, Jared Sparks, and Henry 
Schoolcraft frequently borrowed books, as did 


many legislators. Writing in 1856, Joseph Henry, 
secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, noted 
that the Force library, “with commendable liber- 
ality on the part of its enlightened owner, is open 
to the use of all who are engaged in research with 
reference to the specialty to which it per- 
ee te 

Peter Force also made his map collection avail- 
able to those who expressed an interest in it. An 
entry in the diary of his son William, dated 
February 26, 1864, notes one such visit: 

Mr. Logan and Mr. Ferguson called to see Pa today— 
Also Dr. Parker (formerly physician in China) and 
Mr. Gilman of New Haven, who is preparing a history 
of the geography of America and came in to see some 
of the old maps Pa has in his library.” 

Undoubtedly, the map user was Daniel Coit Gil- 
man, professor of physical and political geog- 
raphy at Yale University’s Sheffield Scientific 
School who, in 1875, became the first president 
of Johns Hopkins University. 

Throughout his life, Force corresponded with 
Americans from all walks of life—historians, 
scientists, librarians, bookdealers, and politicians, 
among others. Historian John Spencer Bassett 
wrote that “there was hardly a man in the coun- 
try then engaged in research who did not write 
to Peter Force” and noted that “his correspond- 
ence affords us an interesting view of the state 
of research in his time.” * Seeking information 
about whales, for instance, Force wrote to Mat- 
thew Fontaine Maury, superintendent of the 
Navy’s Depot of Charts and Instruments and the 
nation’s leading authority on this subject. Maury 
replied to Force’s query and added: “I send you 
a proof sheet of my whale chart, and when you 
come to reflect that this chart presents to you the 
results which it has cost several years of diligent 
research to collect from materials furnished to 
hand, you will perceive that it is as it is: viz, 
based on thousands of observations & therefore 
entitled to far more weight than any mere opin- 
ion of my own.” * 

Many persons also wrote to Force to seek his 
aid on some project or another. Typical is this 
letter dated January 8, 1823, from the Philadel- 
phia map publisher and engraver Henry S. 
Tanner. 

Mr. King the principal draftsman in the Land 


Office has probably some drawings prepared for me 
and only waits a suitable opportunity to forward 
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them—if you will have the goodness to call on Mr. 
King and obtain from him any drawings which he may 
have prepared you will confer a very particular favor 
on me. Should you get those papers, you will be 
pleased to forward them as soon as you conveniently 
can—Can you recommend any young man, a little 
skilled in drawing, or one who could merely trace lines 
on transparent paper. I wish to get copies of the late 
surveys in the new states and for this purpose wish to 
employ some one in Washington for whom I could 
obtain acess [sic] to the original drawings in the public 


offices.” 

A man of little formal education, Peter Force 
was apprenticed as a young boy to William A. 
Davis, a New York printer. By the age of 16 
Force had advanced to shop foreman. He was 
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well known in the New York printing trade and 
was elected to the first of three successive one- 
year terms as president of the New York Typo- 
graphical Society when he was 23 years old. In 
1815 Force moved to Washington with Davis to 
set up a new print shop. 

Shortly after the shop in Washington was es- 
tablished, government documents with the im- 


Peter Force copyrighted this map of Washington, D.C., 
on January 31, 1820, and used it to illustrate the 
annual editions of his National Calendar, which he 
published between 1820 and 1836. (Force Map no. 
840) 
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print of William Davis began to appear. By 1819, 
Force was a partner in this very successful print- 
ing establishment, and the relationship continued 
until 1827, when the partnership was dissolved. 

With the print shop, which was situated on 
Pennsylvania Avenue at 10th Street, NW., the 
partners operated a bookstore and a circulating 
library which contained 3,506 volumes valued at 
$3,800 in 1822. A citizen interested in geography 
could borrow such important works as “Carver’s 
Travels,” “Guthrie’s Geography,” “Humboldt’s 
New Spain,” “Jefferson’s Notes on Virginia,” 
“Morse’s Universal Geography (1814) ,” “Mac- 
kenzie’s Voyages in 1789 and 1793,” and 
“Worcester’s Universal Gazetteer.” * Force and 
Davis continued to operate the circulating library 
until 1825, when financial problems forced the 
sale of the collection for $1,500 to the Washing- 
ton Library Company. 

Force was catapulted onto the national poiiti- 
cal scene in 1823 when he established the Na- 
tional Journal, a paper which became the 
unofficial spokesman for the Whig administration 
of John Quincy Adams. He sold the paper in 


1830 but remained active in local politics, serving 
on the city council, the board of aldermen, and 


finally, from 1836 to 
Washington. 

Force was proud of his nation and of its 
achievements, and, when the occasion demanded, 
he was capable of rising to its defense. He was 
incensed, for instance, by English maps circulat- 
ing in 1851 and 1852 which, in his words, “re- 
pudiated the American discovery in the North 
in 1850.” Unwilling to keep silent, he delivered 
a carefully prepared paper at the ordinary meet- 
ing of the National Institute held in May 1852. 
The paper was entitled “Grinnell Land; Re- 
marks on the English Maps of Arctic Discoveries, 
in 1850 and 1851” and outlined the September 
1850 discoveries of the American-sponsored 
Grinnell expedition led by Lt. Edwin Jesse De 
Haven.’ Force also criticized five English maps 
for their inaccuracies. His most severe comments 
were aimed at the map of the “Discoveries in the 
Arctic Sea” published on October 21, 1851, by 
the well-known mapmaker John Arrowsmith and 
at the British Admiralty’s chart entitled “Dis- 
coveries in the Arctic Seas to 1851,” issued on 
April 8, 1852. 


1840, as mayor of 


A year later, at another meeting of the Na- 
tiona! Institute, Force supplemented his earlier 
paper with additional data. In the introduction 
to the supplement he commented: 

Copies of the “Remarks” were sent to persons in 
England who, it was supposed would expose its errors 
if any were detected, or, if none were discovered, would 
admit that it told the plain truth, and acknowledge 
promptly and with good feeling, the wrong on their 
side. It appears, however, that though they detected no 
errors, none had the candor to admit that the truth had 
been fairly stated.” 

Peter Force’s greatest historical work, and the 
one for which he is best remembered, is the 
American Archives. In this venture, Force 
worked in partnership with Matthew St. Clair 
Clarke, who was Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Clarke’s chief task, it seems, was to 
petition Congress for financial support for this 
great undertaking. Clarke did his job well for on 
March 2, 1833, Congress authorized the Secre- 
tary of State “to contract with Messrs. Clarke 
and Force for the publication of a work, entitled 
‘The Documentary History of the American 
Revolution,’ to be printed in octavo or folio, as 
might be agreed upon.” * 

Clarke and Force traveled widely, seeking 
documents pertaining to the causes of the Revo- 
lution, to the war itself, and to the adoption of 
the Constitution. In December 1834, in a report 
to Congress, the Secretary of State noted that 
“since the passage of the act, ten out of the ‘Old 
Thirteen States’ have been visited and the other 
three are now undergoing examination.” Thou- 
sands of pages were transcribed and a large and 
valuable collection of “books, pamphlets, news- 
papers, and early periodical publications, con- 
taining, or referring to documents, correspond- 
ence, speeches, parliamentary and legislative pro- 
ceedings, &c. &c.” was purchased.’® 

Nine folio volumes reproducing documents 
from the years 1774 to 1776 were subsequently 
published between 1837 and 1853. The American 
Archives was brought to an end in 1855 when the 
Democratic Secretary of State William L. Marcy, 
for personal and political reasons, refused to ac- 
cept copy for the next two volumes. 

Termination of the project was a crushing blow 
to Peter Force’s pride and spirit and, moreover, 
left him in dire financial straits. In a paper read 
before the Columbia Historical Society in 1897, 





Ainsworth Spofford noted that Force “had pro- 
cured at great cost thousands of pages of manu- 
script, copied from the original archives of the 
various colonies and the State Department” and 
had “amassed an enormous library of books and 
newspapers which filled his whole house and en- 
croached so heavily upon his means that he was 
driven to mortgage his property to meet his 
bills.” 1° 

At the age of 65, with the American Archives 
project terminated, Force retained one valuable 
asset—the finest collection ever assembled of 
books, pamphlets, and maps pertaining to the 
history of America. As early as 1856, Joseph 
Henry, secretary of the Smithsonian Institution 
and a friend of Peter Force, recommended that 
the collection be acquired by the government.*” 
Two years later, the book dealer Henry Stevens 
of Vermont examined Force’s library with an eye 
to buying and reselling a part of it, but Force 
would not consider breaking up the collection.** 

On October 4, 1859, George H. Moore, li- 
brarian of the New-York Historical Society, made 
an overture to Peter Force in regard to acquiring 
his collection. However, with the advent of the 
Civil War, negotiations stalled. In 1865 Moore 
renewed his offer to acquire the collection, but 
subsequent efforts to raise the necessary funds 
were unsuccessful and Moore reluctantly gave up 
his option. 

In mid-1865, the Librarian of Congress con- 
ferred with the Joint Committee on the Libary 
concerning the possibility of acquiring the col- 
lection for the Library. Some years later, Spofford 
wrote: “Finally in 1866, the matter was taken 
up in earnest by the Librarian of Congress, who 
shared in the strongest manner the conviction of 
those who knew its value, that it would be a 
national misfortune and disgrace if this great 
historical library should go the way of all other 
libraries and be hopelessly dispersed.” *° For sev- 
eral months Spofford devoted two or three hours 
a day to examining and evaluating the rich col- 
lection. He submitted his findings to the Joint 
Committee on the Library in an eight-page Spe- 
cial Report dated January 25, 1867. For con- 
venience in comprehending the vast scope of the 
collection, the report was divided into seven 
classes of material: 


1. Printed books relating to America 


. Early American newspapers 

. Pamphlets relating to America 

. Maps 

. Incunabula; or books printed during the infancy of 
of the art 

. Manuscripts and autographs 

. MS. materials for the American Archives, or Docu- 
mentary History of America ” 


“In the department of maps and atlases relating 
to America” Spofford reported, 


the Force library embraces a collection not only large, 
but in many particulars unique. Not only the early 
atlases of Delisle, Jefferys, Des Barres, Faden, and other 
geographers, with a complete copy of the scarce “Atlas 
of the Battles of the American Revolution,” but an 
assemblage of detached maps over one thousand in 
number, and chiefly illustrative of America, are here 
found. Among these, the most valuable are a series of 
original military maps and plans in manuscript, cover- 
ing the period of the French war and the war of the 
Revolution. These are of exceeding interest, and many 
of them are the work of officers of the British army 
stationed in America. . . . The number of these orig- 
inal maps, many of which are unpublished, and there- 
fore presumed to be unique, is over 300, covering the 
whole country, from Canada to the Gulf. 


The Librarian justified the large sum of money 
necessary for acquiring the collection by remind- 
ing Congress of British practice: 


The British Government expended in 1865 £22,000, or 
$110,000 for books, manuscripts, and binding for its 
national library, the British Museum. It has spent over 
$100,000 per annum for several years past for the same 
purpose of enriching its collections of books, besides 
larger sums for salaries, antiquities, and objects of 
natural history. Congress represents the richest and 
most liberal people in the world, and may safely be 
asked to do once in a century what the British Gov- 
ernment does every year of its existence, namely, to 
devote $100,000 to increase its national repository of 
knowledge.” 


The Joint Committee on the Library accepted 
Spofford’s report on January 26, 1867, and 
recommended to Congress that $100,000 be ap- 
propriated for purchase of the Force library. Ad- 
ditional support for federal acquisition of the col- 
lection arrived in Congress from several sources. 
The State Historical Society of Wisconsin, for 
instance, petitioned the “honorable body to secure 
for the Library of Congress this noble collection, 
which ought to be placed where it would be safe 
from the contingencies of accident, and of free 
and convenient access to students and writers on 
American history.” ** And from England, Henry 
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Stevens, Jr., replying to an inquiry from Con- 
gressman Rutherford B. Hayes, appraised the 
collection at $100,000 and reasoned that: 

The ‘Force Library’ is a thing alone and apart. It is the 
embodied spirit of American history. There is nothing 
like it in Europe, and it is too late in the progress of 
the world to form any thing like it again in America. 
It would be a misfortune to America and to the cause 
of history & truth if the Library be broken up or be 
permitted to go from Washington.” 

Congress speedily approved the purchase on 
March 2, and the Force library was transferred 
the following month to the Capitol building. 
On January 23, 1868, less than a year after 
seeing his collection safely preserved for future 
generations to use and enjoy, Peter Force was 
dead. 

The inventory of “Maps, Plans, Views, &c.” 
discovered in the Manuscript Division is written 
in the hand of William Q. Force, son of Peter 
Force. Each map or view is described on an in- 
dividual sheet of paper. The entry includes the 
map number, title, author, imprint, size, and, 
sometimes, scale. The condition of the map is 
noted for some items. Manuscript maps are so 
designated. Each entry adequately describes the 
map, but in a few instances William’s biblio- 
graphical competence was inadequate and we 
read such curious entries as “2 plans of some- 
thing—square—circle of columns inside” (no. 
849) and “(24 sheets of [ms.] plans, &c—of vari- 
ous sections of the city. I do not know how to 
designate them separately—and so have tied 
them up in one parcel.]” (no. 816-839) . 

There seems to be no logical arrangement al- 
though, in some instances, similar maps or those 
of like area were grouped together. Thus, maps 
of the West Indies are numbered between 62 and 
88, many U.S. city plans are found between num- 
bers 552 and 609, and maps of Washington, D.C., 
are numbered 768 to 863, inclusive. The list 
may reflect the arrangement of the maps within 
drawers or portfolios in the Force library before 
their transfer to the Library of Congress. 

Of the 1,205 entries, 768 are of maps and the 
remainder are views and portraits. Force owned 
292 manuscript and 476 printed maps. His strong 
interest in American history is revealed in his 
map-collecting habits, for 399, or 52 percent, of 
all of the maps in his collection are of areas in 
the continental United States. Moreover, three- 


quarters of the United States maps are of areas 
in the northeastern part of the country, particu- 
larly Massachusetts, New York, Philadelphia, 
and Washington, D.C. 

Although the collection was quite diversified, 
with maps ranging in date from the 17th through 
the mid-19th centuries, Force’s emphasis was on 
maps of the French and Indian wars, the Ameri- 
can Revolutionary War, and of his adopted city, 
Washington, D.C. Many of the items acquired 
by Peter Force are today priceless cartographic 
documents. 

In the collection are some 25 printed maps and 
one manuscript map of North America. The 
manuscript, a handsome illuminated map that 
shows the eastern coast of North America from 
Newfoundland to North Carolina, is entitled “A 
Map of the English Possessions in North America 
and New Foundland as it was presented and 
Dedicated to his most Sacred Maj*t” King Wil- 
liam 1699.” It effectively employs stylized field 
patterns and woodland symbols to indicate the 
extent of settlement in the colonies at the end of 
the 17th century. Red tinting is used to denote 
major towns such as Boston, Quebec, New York, 
and Philadelphia, as well as river plantations 
along the Patuxent, Potomac, Rappahannock, 
York, and James rivers and the Albemarle 
Sound. The names Port Royal (“P. Roy’”) and 
Annapolis (“Anap!'*”) have been applied to the 
famous French settlement in Nova Scotia by a 
later hand. The latter name was not given to the 
settlement until 1710, when it was captured by 
troops from New England and renamed in honor 
of Queen Anne. The maker of the map is not 
known, but its scale, of about 95 miles to the 
inch (1:6,000,000), and its delineation of the 
coast line are the same as on Robert Morden’s 
“A New Map of the English Empire in America” 
published in London in 1701. 

In the Force Map Collection are 16 manuscript 
and five printed maps of New Jersey. All of the 
manuscript maps were prepared during the Rev- 
olutionary War era, but one printed map dates 
from the previous century. This is John Reid’s 
very rare engraved map which shows the names 
of proprietors and the boundaries of their estates 
along the Raritan River and its tributaries. 
Dashed lines are used to delineate roads and “The 
Line of Partition betwixt East & West Iarsey.” 
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The number of acres included in each parcel is 

noted beside the name of the proprietor. John 

Reid is shown as owning 200 acres on the Hop 

River. Reid came to New Jersey in December 

1683 to survey a part of East Jersey. For many 

years this map, published about 1685, was con- 

sidered to be the earliest engraved on copper in 

America. Recent scholarship, however, has estab- Anonymous manuscript map of northeastern North 
lished that the map was engraved in England. America in 1699. (Force Map no. 5) 
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Anonymous manuscript map of northeastern North 
America in 1699. (Force Map no. 5) 
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On July 9, 1755, a few miles from Fort 
Duquesne, Gen. Edward Braddock was engaged 
in battle by French troops and soundly defeated. 
This loss forced Braddock to withdraw and thus 
deprived him of his objective, the capture of Fort 
Duquesne. Peter Force collected two contem- 
porary manuscript maps of this significant en- 
gagement. One is an anonymous map, probably 
drawn by an English engineer assigned to Brad- 
dock, entitled “A Sketch of the Field of Battle 
with the Disposition of the Troops in the Begin- 
ning of the Engagement of the 9" of July on 
the Monongahela 7 Miles from Fort Du Quesne.” 
This map clearly shows the disposition of troops 
and attempts to give some understanding of the 


y 2 of 


topography over which the battle was fought. One 
authority has said that as “a sketch of the terrain 
more or less hastily drawn it is far better than 
average.” *° However, compared with the other 
map of the engagement acquired by Force, its 
representation of the course of the Monongahela 
River is naive. The second map, “Copy of a 
Sketch of the Monongahela with the Field of 
Battle Done by an Indian,” is illustrative of the 
skill of some Indian scouts in accurately inter- 
preting wilderness terrain in frontier America. It 
correctly depicts the meander of the Monon- 
gahela River upstream from Fort Duquesne, 
whereas the other map of the battle erroneously 
shows the river as flowing in a straight course. 
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Two contemporary manuscript maps of the battle of Fort Duquesne, July 9, 1755. The “Sketch of the Field of 
Battle” (Force Map no. 165) shows the position of troops in detail. The “Copy of a Sketch” (Force Map no. 168) 
was drawn from information supplied by an Indian and more accurately represents the course of the Monongahela 
River upstream from Fort Duquesne. Also shown are a proposed line of march which was not followed and the 
“Hill the enemy took possession of soon after the beginning of the engagement.” 
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On July 9, 1755, a few miles from Fort 
Duquesne, Gen. Edward Braddock was engaged 
in battle by French troops and soundly defeated. 
This loss forced Braddock to withdraw and thus 
deprived him of his objective, the capture of Fort 
Duquesne. Peter Force collected two contem- 
porary manuscript maps of this significant en- 
gagement. One is an anonymous map, probably 
drawn by an English engineer assigned to Brad- 
dock, entitled “A Sketch of the Field of Battle 
with the Disposition of the Troops in the Begin- 
ning of the Engagement of the 9'" of July on 
the Monongahela 7 Miles from Fort Du Quesne.” 
This map clearly shows the disposition of troops 
and attempts to give some understanding of the 
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topography over which the battle was fought. One 
authority has said that as “a sketch of the terrain 
more or less hastily drawn it is far better than 
average.” *> However, compared with the other 
map of the engagement acquired by Force, its 
representation of the course of the Monongahela 
River is naive. The second map, “Copy of a 
Sketch of the Monongahela with the Field of 
Battle Done by an Indian,” is illustrative of the 
skill of some Indian scouts in accurately inter- 

preting wilderness terrain in frontier America. It 

correctly depicts the meander of the Monon- 
gahela River upstream from Fort Duquesne, 
whereas the other map of the battle erroneously 
shows the river as flowing in a straight course. 
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Two contemporary manuscript maps of the battle of Fort Duquesne, July 9, 1755. The “Sketch of the Field of 
Battle” (Force Map no. 165) shows the position of troops in detail. The “Copy of a Sketch” (Force Map no. 168) 
was drawn from information supplied by an Indian and more accurately represents the course of the Monongahela 
River upstream from Fort Duquesne. Also shown are a proposed line of march which was not followed and the 
“Hill the enemy took possession of soon after the beginning of the engagement.” 
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This map of the Ohio River was drawn by the chief engineer of the Western Department of America, Capt. Harry 
Gordon. It is based on information obtained by Gordon in 1766, while exploring the river from Fort Pitt to Fort 


Massiac. (Force Map no. 273) 


In 1766, Capt. Harry Gordon, chief engineer of 
the Western Department of America, accompa- 
nied by Ens. Thomas Hutchins, explored and 
mapped the Ohio River. The record of this sig- 
nificant geographical expedition is preserved in 
Captain Gordon’s journal, a copy of which is in 
the Library’s Manuscript Division, and in the 
carefully drawn map acquired and preserved by 
Peter Force. The map, entitled “River of Ohio” 
and signed by Gordon, indicates the location of 
rivers and streams entering the Ohio River be- 
tween Fort Pitt and Fort Massiac. 

Thomas Hutchins, Gordon’s assistant on this 
voyage down the Ohio River, was a native Amer- 
ican from Monmouth County, N.J., who later 
achieved great fame as a geographer, surveyor, 
and mapmaker. In London in 1778, he produced 
a significant map of the American frontier area 
that contained a wealth of new geographical data. 
Entitled “A New Map of the Western Parts of 
Virginia, Pennsylvania, Maryland and North 
Carolina,” it was supplemented by a geographical 
treatise entitled A Topographical Description of 
Virginia, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and North 


Carolina (London, 1778). A copy of this land- 
mark map is listed as number 99 in the inventory 
of the Force Map Collection. 

Hutchins was appointed Geographer to the 
Southern Army under command of Gen. Na- 
thanael Greene in May 1781. After the Revolu- 
tionary War, he was elevated to the position of 
Geographer of the United States and was selected 
to direct the survey of the public lands as estab- 
lished by the Land Ordinance of 1785. 

In 1764, William Gerard De Brahm was ap- 
pointed Surveyor General of Lands for the 
colony of East Florida and Surveyor General for 
the Southern District of North America. De 
Brahm soon thereafter set out to map the new 
colony which England had recently acquired 
from Spain. Despite great deprivations, he and 
his assistants explored the eastern coast of 
Florida, made numerous astronomical observa- 
tions, and carefully recorded coastal features, 
soundings, shoals, inlets, sand bars, and coastal 
vegetation. Eight of De Brahm’s detailed maps of 
the coast, extending from Little River Inlet to 
Cape Florida, and the environs of “Musketo 
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William Gerard De Brahm’s chart of the eastern coast of Florida in the vicinity of Little River Inlet, which was 
received by British officials on October 16, 1765. (Force Map no. 43) 


Inlet,” were acquired by Force and are preserved 
in the Geography and Map Division. The maps 
appear to be the actual copies sent by De Brahm 
to Crown officials in England between July 1765 
and January 1767. 

The Revolutionary War was a subject of great 
personal and professional interest to Peter Force, 
and in the quarter of a century which he spent 
compiling his documentary record, he acquired 
vast quantities of pertinent books, pamphlets, cor- 
respondence, and transcripts. It is not known 
whether Force intended to reproduce a large 
number of maps in subsequent volumes of the 
American Archives, but maps were not over- 
looked in his acquisition of pertinent material. 
Force managed to obtain scores of manuscript 


and printed war maps, chiefly of British origin, 
which today represent a significant part of the 
Library of Congress’ holdings of contemporary 
American Revolutionary War maps. 

It is possible in this short article to cite only 
a few examples of the variety of maps of the 
Revolutionary War included in the Force Map 
Collection. One of the most attractive and deli- 
cately drawn maps is of the environs of Boston, 
believed to have been prepared early in 1775, 
before military fortifications had been erected. 
Entitled “A Plan of the Bay and Harbor of 
Boston Surveyed Agreeably to the Orders and 
Instructions of the Right Honorable the Lords 
Commissioners for Trade and Plantations,” it 
shows roads, houses, vegetation, field patterns, 
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towns, relief by shading, and some soundings. 
The map was addressed to Samuel Holland, 
Surveyor General of the Northern District of 
North America, by his deputies, Thomas Wheeler 
and James Grant. In remarks on the map, the 
authors complain that “The want of naval assist- 
ance in the survey of the parts laid down in this 
plan, is the reason of its being deficient in sound- 
ings, shoals, &c.” Reproduced in the July 1971 
Quarterly Journal, the Wheeler and Grant map 
is one of 14 original Revolutionary War maps of 
the Boston-Charlestown-Bunker Hill area ac- 
quired by Peter Force. Nearly half of the manu- 
script maps of this area and date now in the 
custody of the Library of Congress came from this 
single acquisition. 

Many of the war maps acquired by Force 
were finished plans, such as the beautiful “Plan 
of the Narrows of Hells-gate in the East River” 
by British engineer Charles Blaskowitz. The 
manuscript, drawn in 1776, before the fall of 
New York City to the British, shows where 
“batteries of cannons and mortars were erected on 
Long Island with a view to take off the defences 
and make breaches in the rebel fort on the op- 
posite shore to facilitate a landing of troops on 
New York Island.” Blaskowitz, in addition to 
showing military fortifications, skillfully depicts 
the topographic and cultural details of the area, 
such as roads, houses, woodland, field patterns, 
drainage, and relief by shading. This map is 
witness to the artistic skill employed by 18th- 
century British military mapmakers. 

On December 31, 1776, Gen. John Cad- 
walader wrote to General Washington that “a 
very intelligent young gentleman is returned just 
now from Prince Town . . . & informs, that 
from the best information he could get, there 
were about 5000 men—consisting of Hessians & 
British troops—about the same number of each— 
I have made a rough draught of the road from 
this place; the situation of the cannon & works 
begun & those intended this morn:g.” 7 The 
map referred to in this dispatch is number 167 in 
the Force Map Collection. Although not beauti- 
fully drawn, it is an excellent example of the type 
of intelligence data, in cartographic form, which 
was at times available to General Washington. It 
shows the location of roads, mills, taverns, the 
college, the location and number of cannons, 
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Sketch map sent by Gen. John Cadwalader to General 
Washington showing British positions at Princeton, De- 
cember 31, 1776. (Force Map no. 167) 


“Gen: Lesley, or Head Quarters,” and such in- 
formative notes as “100 men at the bridge,” “100 
men early this morn® to erect works where the 
dotted line is,” and “This road leads to the back 
part of Prince Town which may be entered any 
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The battle of Brandywine Creek, Pa., on September 11, 1777, as depicted in this finely drawn manuscript map 
(Force Map no. 234) 
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where on this side—the country cleared, chiefly 
for about 2 miles giving few fences.” 

The British operations from their landing at 
Elk Ferry on August 25, 1777, to their capture 
of Philadelphia on September 26, 1777, are 
shown on another manuscript map. Without title 
or author’s name, the map is stamped on the 
verso with the name “Montresor,” indicating that 
at one time the manuscript was in the possession 
of Capt. John Montresor, chief engineer for the 
British forces during the Revolutionary War. The 
map collections of the Library of Congress in- 
clude 31 manuscript maps and views associated 
with this outstanding mapmaker, of which 26 
were from the Force library. 

The defeat and near capture of American 
forces at Brandywine Creek, Pa., on September 
11, 1777, was a crucial event in the British march 
on Philadelphia. Four of the seven 18th-century 
maps of this important engagement in the Li- 
brary of Congress were acquired with the pur- 
chase of the Force library. One of the more 
interesting is a carefully prepared manuscript 
map entitled “Battle of Brandywine in which the 
Rebels were Defeated, September the 11 1777, 
by the Army under the Command of General S' 
W*" Howe.” This seems to be the original draw- 
ing used by William Faden, Geographer to King 
George III, to produce the printed version on 
April 13, 1778. Although the manuscript is un- 
signed, Faden indicates on the published map 
(also included in the Force Map Collection) that 
it was made “from a plan drawn on the spot 
by S. W. Werner, [sic] of Hessian 
Artillery.” 

Perhaps the most attractive Revolutionary 
War map acquired by Peter Force—and certainly 
one of the largest in size—is P. Nicole’s “A Survey 
of the City of Philadelphia and Its Environs shew- 
ing the Several Works Constructed by his Ma- 
jesty’s Troops.” This beautifully colored manu- 
script, drawn in 1777, measures an impressive 5 
feet by 3 feet in size and is dedicated “To the 
Hon” Sir William Howe, K.B. General and 
Commander in Chief of all His Majesty’s 
Forces. . . .” The official nature of the map is 
attested by the signature “John Montresor Chief 
Engineer.” 

Nicole’s map is drawn at the scale of 400 yards 
to one inch and shows fortifications, roads, 
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streets, rivers, field patterns, vegetation, and relief 
by shading. The extent of the built-up area of 
Philadelphia is delineated by pink coloring. Inset 
are enlarged maps of “Fort Mifflin on Great 
Mud Island” and “Plan of the Attacks Against 
the Rebel Works on Mud Island Surrender’d 16 
November 1777,” and views of the “Rebel Fort 
and Works, on Mud Island.” 

Most of the maps acquired by Force were orig- 
inals. When the original was unobtainable, he 
paid a copyist to make a tracing. An example is 
the map of the environs of New York City about 
1776 which was traced by Henry Stevens, Jr., 
from a manuscript in the William Heath papers, 
now in the Massachusetts Historical Society. 
Stevens, known later as Henry Stevens of Ver- 
mont, followed in his father’s footsteps and be- 
came a very successful dealer in rare books. Both 
father and son sold many books and maps to 
Peter Force. While the younger Stevens was a 
student at Yale University, Force employed him 
to transcribe many written documents, paying 
him 10 cents for each hundred words copied.?’ 

William McMurray’s map, entitled “The 
United States According to the Definitive Treaty 
of Peace signed at Paris, Sept" 3¢ 1783,” number 
102 in the Force Map Collection, is among the 
earliest produced in America to show the new 
nation. Identified on the map as “late Asst. Geog" 
to the U.S.,””» McMurray comments that the “map 
may therefore be said, to be composed from every 
survey, and sketch of note, heretofore made in 
these limits, conformed to the best astronomical 
observations.” The map was engraved in Phila- 
delphia by R. Scot and published in December 
1784. It shows county names and boundaries, 
roads, rivers, Indian lands, and the division of 
the territory northwest of the Ohio “into ten new 
states, by a Resolve of Congress of April 23° 
1784.” 

John Melish’s “Map of Alabama Constructed 
from the Surveys in the General Land Office and 
Other Documents” is also representative of the 
maps of American colonies and states collected 
by Peter Force. This map, which shows county 
names and boundaries, towns, roads, rivers, and 
Indian lands, was published in 1819, the year 
Alabama was granted statehood. 

Melish was the leading publisher of maps in 
Philadelphia in the first quarter of the 19th cen- 
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This tracing of a map of New York City and vicinity about 1776 was done by Henry Stevens, Jr., who worked for 
Force while he was in college. (Force Map no. 277) 




















Andrew Ellicott’s engraved map showing the bound- 
aries, topographic features, existing roads, and street 
plan of the “Territory of Columbia” in 1793. (Force 
Map no. 863) 


Left: A map of Alabama, produced by the Philadelphia 
publisher John Melish in 1819, which was intended to 
be part of a uniform series of maps of the states and 
territories. (Force Map no. 431) 


tury. He is widely known for three works in par- 


ticular: the great map of the United States, is- 
sued in 25 recognized editions between 1816 and 
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1823; his large map of Pennsylvania, first pub- 
lished in 1822 and based on uniform surveys pre- 
pared under his specifications by county survey- 
ors; and A Military and Topographical Atlas of 
the United States, published in 1813. The map 
of Alabama acquired by Force was intended to 
be one of “‘a series of sheet maps, to embrace each 
state and territory in the union.” The publisher 
also noted that the “sheet maps and charts will be 
all uniform in plan and size, so that the possessors 
may bind them, or any number of them, into an 
atlas.” ** Unfortunately, little progress had been 
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made on this series before Melish’s death in De- 
cember 1822. 

Force’s keen interest in the affairs of the na- 
tion’s capital carried over into his map-collecting 
activities. Preserved in his collection were some 
52 manuscript and 14 printed maps of Washing- 
ton. Many of the manuscripts are large-scale de- 
tailed plats of portions of the city, and some of 
the printed maps are today very rare. 


Among early printed maps acquired by Peter 
g ; | ) 


Force is Andrew Ellicott’s plan showing the entire 
10-mile square federal district. Entitled ‘“Terri- 
tory of Columbia,” this was the first published 
map to indicate the boundaries and topographic 
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features of the new district. Also depicted are the 
“Out lines of the City of Washington with the 
grand avenues and principal streets leading 
through the public appropriations.” Force also 


owned copies of the elaborate 1792 plans of 
Washington which had been engraved in Boston 
by Samuel Hill and in Philadelphia by Thackara 
and Vallance. Both engravings were prepared 
from renderings by Ellicott of Maj. 


Pierre 


Manuscript copy of a map in the office of the Surveyor 
of the City of Washington showing the old and new 
course of the creek flowing through square 378. Peter 
Force’s home was in this block on 10th Street. (Force 
Map no. 775) 
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Charles L’Enfant’s original plan. The “Boston” 
or “Hill” engraving was issued in October 1792 
and the “Philadelphia” or “official plan” in 
November 1792. The latter derived its “official” 
designation by having been extensively used by 
the government during the sale of lots in the new 
federal territory. Force’s copy, for instance, has 
been annotated in red to show the squares “from 
which Morris & Nicholson were excluded a right 
of selection exclusive of Hamburgh and Carrolls- 
burgh but they were after allowed a partial selec- 
tion in Hamburgh.” 

The verso of the Hill engraving contains an 
interesting manuscript drawing from the Office 
of the Surveyor of the City of Washington en- 
titled “Plan of Square N° 378 Shewing the True 
Course of the Creek Running Thorough [sic] It 
at the Time It was Changed in Eighteen Hun- 
dred & Twenty Six.” The pen-and-ink drawing is 
endorsed “Copy from the original record in my 
office. F. C. de Krafft S.C.W. July 5, 1828.” In 
addition to showing the old and new course of 
the creek bisecting the square, the map indicates 
the boundaries, numbers, and dimensions of the 
lots and the location and size of alleys. Peter 
Force’s home was situated in this square on 10th 
Street. 

In the area designated for the new federal ter- 
ritory, there were already four settlements in 
existence before Pierre L’Enfant laid out his plan 
of the capital city. Geogetown and Alexandria 
were busy port cities, whereas Hamburgh, to the 
east of Rock Creek, and Carrollsburg, in the 
vicinity of Greenleaf Point, were struggling real 
estate developments. Included in the Force li- 
brary was a significant map of the latter com- 
munity, entitled “Plot of Carrollsburgh by a Scale 
of 200 Feet in an Inch.” Probably dating from 
the 1790's, it shows lots, lot numbers, and streets 
and is supplemented by an eight-page, hand- 
written “List of the Original Proprietors of the 
Lots in Carrolsburg, with the Number of Squares 
and Lots Which They Now Hold in Lieu of Their 
Former Lots.” Both the list and the map are re- 
produced in Washington in Embryo; or, the Na- 
tional Capital from 1791 to 1800. The Origin of 
all Rights and Titles to Property in Washington, 
D.C. (Washington, 1874), by Ernest Faehtz and 
F. W. Pratt. 

Peter Force acquired a group of maps showing 
the lands belonging to some of the original pro- 
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prietors, among them an unsigned “Map of Part 
of the City of Washington, shewing the Situation 
of the Mansion House, Grave Yard & Buildings 
belonging to Mr. Notley Young, Original Pro- 
prietor of that Part of the City.” Undated but 
probably drawn before Young’s death in March 
1802, it shows the location of houses, fences, 
graveyard, and overseer’s garden in relation to 
the projected streets. The mansion was situated 
in the middle of what was to become G Street, 
near the corner of 10th Street, SW. This and 
other maps in this group are the work of Nicholas 
King, an early surveyor of the city of Washington. 
Force also acquired an interesting manuscript 
map showing federal property in the vicinity of 
the United States Capitol. Six parcels of land 
containing a total of 816,000 square feet of space 
are delineated. Signed by “B. H. Latrobe one of 
the surveyors of the city of Washington Dec 34 
1815,” it indicates streets, street numbers and 
names, trees, the “channel of the Tiber,” a “canal 
80 ft. wide,” and a “marsh easily converted into 
a sheet of water.” It also shows, in square 634, the 
“Ruins of Genl. Washington’s Estate.” 
Between 1820 and 1824, and again from 1828 
to 1836, Force published an annual National 
Calendar, which contained the names of govern- 
ment officials, miscellaneous information about 
the government, an almanac, and a description of 
the city of Washington. Force illustrated the 
Calendar with “A Correct Map of the City of 
Washington Capital of the United States of 
America.” It is of particular note because it is the 
only known map copyrighted by Peter Force. 
Although reduced slightly in scale and with dif- 
ferent views of the Capitol and White House, 
Force seems to have closely patterned it after 
Robert King’s map of the city published in 1818. 
For the most part, Force collected maps of 
areas in Canada or the United States. However, 
he also acquired a number of maps, manuscript 
and printed, of other areas, particularly of loca- 
tions in the West Indies and Europe. Force had 
a strong interest in military science, which proba- 
bly was stimulated by his brief tours of duty in 
the War of 1812 and his long service in the 
militia. Many of his foreign area maps show 
fortifications, such as an attractive “Plan of the 
Town and Fort of Grenada” made about 1760. 
Others show actual military operations, an exam- 
ple of which is an original drawing showing the 
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Left: Benjamin F. Latrobe’s map of federal property in 
the vicinity of the U.S. Capitol, December 3, 1815. 
(Force Map no. 815) 
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seige of the town of Ratzeburg, Germany, from 
August to October 1693. 

The discovery of William Force’s inventory of 
his father’s map collection has opened a new 
door into the Geography and Map Division’s 
past. Many cartographic treasures, whose prove- 
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Below: Manuscript map showing the seige of Ratze- 
burg, Germany, from August to October 1693. (Force 
Map no. 672) 


nance was unknown, can now be definitely traced 
to Peter Force. The cartographic collections of 
the Library of Congress have been immeasurably 
enriched by the acquisition of this single great 
library. 


NOTES 
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1-16; George W. Greene, “Col. Peter 
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Garfield’s bookplate, indicating the case and shelf in which he placed Le 
Pouvoir exécutif aux Etats-Unis. 


James A. Garfield, 20th President of the United 
States, was shot in the waiting room of the Wash- 
ington depot on July 2, 1881, and died on Sep- 
tember 19, 1881. The sensational and tragic 
event made news, stopped the presses, and filled 
the country’s stands with “extra” editions and 
illustrated papers. It was not until November 19, 
1881, however, that the Literary Society of Wash- 
ington met to offer a Tribute of Respect to the 
late President. Among the observations made in 
that Tribute was one relating to Garfield as book 
collector and bibliophile: 


Garfield’s library motto was “inter folia fructus”—fruit 
among the leaves. His interest in libraries was great, 
and he made the Library at the Capitol the recipient 
of his large annual collection of pamphlets. 


That “library motto,” Inter folia fructus, was 
printed in italic type above the words “Library 
of James A. Garfield. No. . . .” on a small bock 
ticket approximately 14 by 2% inches in size. 
In one recently discovered work on _ political 
theory from Garfield’s library, the number “273 
c” has been inked in above the words: “Case 4 
Shelf a.” Number 273 c also bears a presentation 
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The inscription from the author to Garfield. This vol- 
ume is in the Rare Book Division. 


inscription from the author: “To General Gard- 
field [sic] with the respectful Compliments of 
Chambrun May 23d 1875.” The book contain- 
ing that inscription and book ticket is an ex- 
tremely fitting volume for any presidential library 
and singularly so for the library of a future Presi- 
dent marked out for assassination. 

Le Pouvoir exécutif aux Etats-Unis, Etude de 
droit constitutionnel, by M. Adolphe de Cham- 
brun, covers such subjects as the election of Presi- 
dent and Vice President, the constitution of ex- 
ecutive power, relations between President and 
Congress, federal administration, the Senate as 
executive council, executive power under Lin- 
coln, impeachment proceedings and acquittal 
of Johnson, and circumstances that could modify 
the Constitution of the United States. The assassi- 
nation of Lincoln at a crucial moment in Ameri- 
can history is considered as well as the balance of 
legislative and executive power. This French 
study in American constitutional law provided 
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James A. Garfield, Republican Representative 
from Ohio in the U.S. Congress, with consider- 
able food for cogitation and eventually prompted 
him to express interesting opinions on “the char- 
acter and tendencies of the Government of the 
United States.” 

The book was written by Charles-Adolphe de 
Pineton, Marquis de Chambrun? (1831-91), 
legal adviser to the French legation in Washing- 
ton and husband of the French ambassador’s 
daughter, Marie Héléne Marthe de Corcelles. 
On February 10, 1873, their son, the future dip- 
lomat Charles de Pineton, Comte de Chambrun, 
was born in Washington. Eight days later the 
author wrote the foreword or avertissement to 
his work on the executive branch of the USS. 
government, expressing his indebtedness to the 
teachings of Charles Sumner, Caleb Cushing, 
and Carl Schurz. 

There is no doubt that, either at the Literary 
Society of Washington (of which both were mem- 
bers) or in the course of diplomatic meetings in 
Washington, Adolphe de Chambrun, as he 
signed himself, met “General Gardfield.” Al- 
though the former hailed from a family illustrious 
in French military and diplomatic history and the 
latter was to be known as the last President born 
in a log cabin, the two gentlemen had much in 
common, especially their interest in American 
constitutional law. Chambrun’s interest was re- 
flected in Le Pouvoir exécutif aux Etats-Unis; 
Garfield’s concern with the subject was mani- 
fested when in 1874 he provided a preface to the 
English translation of Chambrun’s work. 

The original French publication of 1873 bore 
a somewhat unusual imprint: “Rouse’s Point, 
N.Y.: Imprimé Et Publié Par John Lovell.” In 
1873 John Lovell’s printing and publishing es- 
tablishment at Rouses Point on the New York- 
Canadian border was both in its infancy and 
under a cloud. Chambrun’s book was either the 
first or among the first books to issue from that 
press. It is true that John Lovell, who had 
founded the Lovell Printing and Publishing Com- 
pany at Montreal in 1835, pioneered in Canadian 
schoolbooks, imported the first steam press into 
Canada, and published the first Canadian Direc- 
tory, merited a niche in Canadian publishing 
history.* Shrewd and enterprising, by 1872 he was 
planning a vast printing establishment on the 





American-Canadian border, but his project was 
promptly denounced by the Book Trade Associa- 
tion as a scheme designed “to defraud the reve- 
nue of both countries and to undersell all the 
traders who pay their honest dues.” * Lovell re- 
plied to this “injurious and offensive libel” in a 
letter of January 17, 1873, to Publishers’ Weekly 
which outlined his grandiose plans: 


My proposed Rouse’s Point printing and publishing 
house will be an American industry, planted on Ameri- 
can soil, and will be conducted on the same principles 
as every other respectable and responsible printing and 
publishing house in the United States. 


I selected Rouse’s Point because it combines the ad- 
vantages of water traffic by Lake Champlain, railway 
connections with every State in the Union, and is the 
nearest available site in the United States to my long- 
established Montreal business. 


My printing office and bindery, instead of being built 
straddle-wise across the boundary line, in order to 
baffle Custom House authorities, . . . will be situated 
one and a half miles inside the American boundary 
line, in close proximity to an important American Cus- 
tom House, and under the guns of the celebrated United 
States fortress of Rouse’s Point. 


. .. The buildings I purpose erecting next summer will 
cost over $60,000, and the presses, types, stereotype 
apparatus, bindery material, etc., will cost at least 
$100,000... 5 


Lovell’s plant had obviously just begun opera- 
tion in 1873, very possibly with the publication of 
Chambrun’s Le Pouvoir exécutif aux Etats-Unis. 
The reasons for Chambrun’s choice of this pub- 
lisher must be conjectured. During the Panic 
year of 1873 publishers were probably loath to 
issue a work of such limited appeal as a French 
text on American government; perhaps the au- 
thor had met Lovell during a journey in French 
Canada; perhaps Garfield, who had had pub- 
lishing experience in Ohio as a founder of the 
Standard Publishing Company,® had suggested 
his name to Chambrun. The reason for Lovell’s 
selection of what may well have been his initial 
publication at Rouses Point is more apparent. 
“My proposed Rouse’s Point . . . house,” he had 
insisted, “will be an American industry, planted 
on American soil.” What better way to carry out 
this proposal than by publishing a book, albeit in 
French, on American constitutional law. 

Upon its publication in 1873, the book was well 
received. It was reviewed enthusiastically in The 
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Nation on August 28, 1873, and favorable notices 
appeared in the Baltimore Gazette, Appleton’s 
Journal, and elsewhere.’ The most significant 
review, however, appeared in the form of a pref- 
ace to the English translation of the following 
year—a preface by a future President of the 
United States, James A. Garfield. 

Written by a Frenchman, published by a Ca- 
nadian, Le Pouvoir exécutif aux Etats-Unis was 
translated into English in 1874 by a woman cer- 
tainly known to both Chambrun and Garfield. 
Madeleine Vinton Dahlgren® (1825-98) had 
been born in Garfield’s native Ohio, the daugh- 
ter of a Congressman from the district. Her 
mother was the daughter of French émigrés. Hav- 
ing served as her father’s hostess in Washington 
and been twice widowed, Mrs. Dahlgren lived 
in her father’s home in the national capital, where 
she wrote the Etiquette of Social Life in Wash- 
ington. She founded the Literary Society of 
Washington, of which Garfield and Chambrun 
were members. 

In a diary entry dated February 14, 1874, 
Garfield wrote: “The Marquis de Chambrun and 
Mrs. Dahlgren united in requesting me to write 
a preface to Chambrun’s book which Mrs. 
Dahlgren has just translated.” Eight days later 
he noted, “In the afternoon read Mrs. Dahlgren’s 
translation of the Marquis de Chambrun’s book 
on The Executive Power.” ® 

For that translation Garfield wrote a preface 
which seems to have missed the attention it de- 
serves.’° Reflecting as it does the political philos- 
ophy of a future President of the United States, 
it merits reprinting in its entirety: 

It will be generally conceded that the most profound 
and searching discussion of the democratic principle 
and of the character and tendencies of the Government 
of the United States, which has appeared in modern 
times, is that of De Tocqueville. Many of his chapters 
sound like prophecy when read in the light of recent 
events. The monograph of the Marquis De Chambrun 
on the Executive Power of the United States is a 
worthy continuation of De Tocqueville’s discussion. It 
is the first of a series of four volumes, which the author 
proposes to publish, on the several departments and 
functions of our Government. Should the series be com- 
pleted with the thoroughness and ability manifested in 
this volume, it will have a repertory of the most valu- 
able political results of our republican experiments.” 

This volume offers a new and striking illustration of 
the fact that many of the characteristics and tendencies 
of a nation are better understood and appreciated by 
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foreigners than by native citizens. The foreign student 
has an advantage in the stand-point from which he 
makes his observation. He studies the institutions from 
a distance, and is able to measure them by other stand- 
ards with less bias, perhaps, than those whose opinions 
have become a part of the public thought of the country 
whose institutions they discuss. This truth has fre- 
quently been exemplified in the criticism of National 
literature. 

It is worthy of remark that the efforts to recover the 
fame of Shakespeare from the oblivion into which it 
had fallen at the end of the 17th century was made by 
men who did not speak the language of Shakespeare. 
It was to Voltaire, Goethe and Schlegel, that the world 
was chiefly indebted for the Shakespearian revival. 


This volume of the Executive Power of the United 
States is another striking illustration of the same truth, 
applied to political philosophy. While the author is an 
ardent supporter of republican government, he has 
evidently escaped the error that so many writers have 
fallen into—that of believing that our forms can be 
safely adopted by all nations. 

Throughout the volume the author keeps two objects 
constantly in view, viz.: To study our institutions in 
relation to the traditions, spirit and tendencies of our 
own people; and to ascertain what features of our in- 
stitutions are adapted to the tradition and spirit of 
European nations. This comparative study will be 
most interesting to the student of political philosophy. 

In discussing the relation of the office of the Vice- 
President to our system, the author notices the fact, 
which I think has not been elsewhere discussed, that 
the office of Vice-President, while it is valuable for the 
purposes of an election—the candidate being usually 
selected with a view to supplementing the opinions of 
the candidate for the Presidency—yet this very fact 
makes the Vice-President an inharmonious element for 
purposes of administration. The author traces to this 
cause the fact that whenever our Vice-President has 
become President, his administration has not been satis- 
factory to the country. On the whole, the author doubts 
the value of the office of Vice-President, and says that 
our example in this particular should not be followed 
elsewhere. 

After giving a masterly analysis of the constitutional 
power of the Executive, the author discusses the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the frequent changes in 
the Presidency by popular elections, and concludes that 
the instability of the office is in the interest of liberty. 

The fourth chapter contains a very clear and inter- 
esting sketch of the conflicts that have occurred from 
time to time between the Executive and the Legislative 
departments, and concludes with the declaration that 
on the whole “The prerogatives of the President are to- 
day nearly what they were in the time of Washington, 
though they have been rather increased than 
diminished.” 

The chapters of this work which will be of most 
interest to the people of the United States are those in 
which the author discusses the effects of the late civil 
war upon our system of government. It is hardly 
possible for those who have been actors in the Execu- 
tive, Legislative, or Judicial Departments of the Gov- 
ernment to realize the changes which recent events have 
produced. The author of these chapters has rendered 
a great service to every thoughtful American, in setting 
forth with remarkable clearness and force the changes 
which recent events have wrought. 

Starting from the antagonistic views of Hamilton 
and Jefferson, the one insisting upon a strong central 
Government—the other upon the preponderance of 
power in the people and the States—the author traces 
clearly the influence of those two forces upon all our 
subsequent history, and predicts that the safety of our 
system depends upon the equilibrium of these two 
forces. He concludes this portion of his discussion by 





saying that “so long as political activity in the States 
remains undiminished, and the existing division of 
sovereignty between them and the national government 
continues, the equilibrium will not be deranged. The 
Executive authority cannot imperil the Constitution, 
unless the local autonomies first disappear or become 
sensibly weakened.” 

The author has been peculiarly fortunate in his se- 
lection of the translator. His thought has been faith- 
fully rendered into clear and elegant English; and the 
work has been done with so much grace that the 
reader discovers nothing in the style to indicate that 
it is a translation. 


JAMES A. GARFIELD. 
WASHINGTON, Marcu 16, 1874."* 


Doubtless it was in gratitude for so incisive and 
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perceptive a judgment that Chambrun on 
May 23, 1875, presented to Garfield a copy of the 
original French edition published in 1873 by 
John Lovell. Taking time from his work as 
Chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, 
James A. Garfield pasted inside the front cover of 
Le Pouvoir exécutif aux Etats-Unis his small 
book label: “Inter folia fructus.” In the pages of 
that book there had been much to instruct a 
future President, to stir up thoughts on assassina- 
tion and impeachment, on the future of the Re- 
public, and on political philosophy in general. 
There was indeed “fruit among the leaves” of 
the volume numbered 273 c that reposed on 
Shelf a in Case 4 of James A. Garfield’s library. 


NOTES 


* Literary Society of Washington, A Tribute of Re- 
spect from The Literary Society of Washington to its 
late President James Abram Garfield (Washington, 
1882), p. 25. For Garfield’s membership in the Society, 
see Theodore Clarke Smith, The Life and Letters of 
James Abram Garfield, 2 vols. (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1925), 2:906. 

*Harry James Brown and Frederick D. Williams, 
eds., The Diary of James A. Garfield, 2 vols. ({East 
Lansing, Mich.]: Michigan State University Press, 
1967), 2:290, n. 37; Dictionnaire de biographie Fran- 
caise, s.v. “Chambrun, Charles de Pineton.” Chambrun 
had been sent as a special envoy to the United States 
in 1865 by the French foreign minister. 

* Madeleine B. Stern, Imprints on History: Book Pub- 
lishers and American Frontiers (Bloomington, Ind.: 
Indiana University Press, 1956), p. 261. 

* Publishers’ Weekly 2 (December 12, 1872) : 643. 

° Publishers’ Weekly 3 (January 30, 1873) : 107. 
Lovell’s plant at Rouses Point printed the sheets of 
British copyright works in the United States and, 
through the Montreal firm, circulated them in Canada. 
Eventually over 800 people were employed in typeset- 
ting and platemaking, printing and binding good books 
at cheap prices. The five-story factory, equipped with 
foundry and electrotyping apparatus, boasted an audi- 
torium and running track and became known as the 
largest New York printing and publishing establish- 
ment north of Albany. See Stern, p. 262. 

* Stern, p. 377. 


7 See “Opinions of the Press” at the end of Adolphe 
de Chambrun, The Executive Power in the United 
States: A Study of Constitutional Law . . ., translated 
from the original French by Mrs. Madeleine Vinton 
Dahlgren (Lancaster, Pa.: Inquirer Printing and Pub- 
lishing Company, 1874). 

* Dictionary of American Biography, s.v. “Dahlgren, 
Sarah Madeleine Vinton.” 

® Brown and Williams, 2: 290-293. 

* The editors of Garfield’s Diary mention the intro- 
duction in a footnote (2:290, n. 37), but it is not 
included in Burke A. Hinsdale, ed., The Works of James 
Abram Garfield (Boston: J. R. Osgood and Company, 
1883), 2 vols. 

* The series was apparently never completed. 

* Cf. Garfield on “The Powers of Government” in 
William Ralston Balch, comp., Garfield’s Words (Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin and Company, 1881), p. 142: 
“We are accustomed to hear it said that the great 
powers of government in this country are divided into 
two classes: national powers and state powers. That is 
an incomplete classification. Our fathers carefully di- 
vided all governmental powers into three classes: one 
they gave to the states, another to the nation; but the 
third great class, comprising the most precious of all 
powers, they . . . reserved to themselves. This third 
class of powers has been almost uniformly overlooked 
by men who have written and discussed the American 
system.” 

** Chambrun, pp. iii—vi. 
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Seeking the Rare, 
the Important, the Valuable 


The Rare Book Division 


by William Matheson 


Since the publication in 1943 of the first volume 
of this journal, its articles about the Rare Book 
Division have been almost exclusively the work 
of Frederick R. Goff. His retirement as chief of 
the Rare Book Division on June 30, 1972, after 
32 years of service in the Library, brought his 
regular contributions to a close. This year I pro- 
pose to consider the amazing growth of the rare 
book collection under Mr. Goff’s stewardship and 
in so doing pay tribute to him for the major role 
he played in giving the collection international 
status. I of course recognize that a distinguished 
collection is the work of many people over many 
years and will also consider the contributions 
made by three other men, V. Valta Parma, 
Arthur A. Houghton, Jr., and Lawrence C. 
Wroth. As a result of these investigations, I hope 
to be able to draw certain conclusions about the 
Rare Book Division’s collecting policies and about 
the directions the growth of the collections might 
be expected to take in the future. 

This general survey of the development of the 
rare book collection in the last 33 years does not 
attempt to repeat either the information supplied 
on individual rarities in past issues of the 
Quarterly Journal or the discussion of the major 
collections in The Rare Book Division: A Guide 
to Its Collections and Services (revised edition, 
1965). The present review is instead based pri- 
marily on divisional and Library annual reports 
and on records in the division’s files. 

The rare book collection of the Library of Con- 





William Matheson is chief of the Rare Book Division. 


gress is relatively young. At the time Mr. Goff 
reported for duty on July 1, 1940, the Library 
had had a separate rare book facility for only 13 
years. In 1927 a Rare Book Room was established 
on deck 37, the top floor of the new book stack in 
the northeast court of the Main Building. When 
the room opened, the collection numbered 25,000 
volumes. Some of the books brought into the new 
facilities had been segregated from the general 
collections because of their unusual interest as 
far back as the days of Librarian of Congress 
Ainsworth Spofford, who kept the Library’s rare 
book collection in his office. Catalogers continued 
to apply the term “office” to the rare book col- 
lection as late as 1941, and the word can still be 
seen under the call number on many cards in the 
various catalogs of the Library. 

The first curator of the Rare Book Room, 
V. Valta Parma, undertook a project which had 
never been systematically attempted before—to 
go over the Library’s general collections with a 
fine-tooth comb, seeking the rare, the important, 
and the valuable. As a result of these wholesale 
transfers, the division quickly outgrew its quar- 
ters. In 1934 the Rare Book Collection, as it was 
then called, was installed in newly constructed 
quarters, which it still occupies today, on the 
second floor of the east front of the Main 
Building. 

The files in the Rare Book Division from Mr. 
Parma’s days are crammed with clippings from 


An example of 15th-century book illustrations in the 
Rosenwald Collection is this page from Boethius’ De 
consolatione philosophiae (1485). 
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local newspapers, indicating that he was an ac- 
tive propagandist for the materials in his custody, 
wanting to make them known to the widest pos- 
sible public. In the 1928 Annual Report of the 
Librarian of Congress he reported that in the 
interest of providing “efficient aid to investiga- 
tors” he had segregated 17 groups within the col- 
lection, including Bibles, Confederate States im- 
prints, miniature books, and Benjamin Franklin, 
Henry James, and Martin Luther collections. 
During the remainder of his 11-year tenure, he 
established a number more. The bulk of these 
categories, including the several listed above, 
have continued to be segregated, and many more 
have been added since, to a total of over 50 at 
present, ranging in size from fewer than 100 vol- 
umes to more than 15,000. 

When Frederick Goff joined the staff, Mr. 
Parma’s successor, Arthur A. Houghton, Jr., had 
only recently been appointed. As an interesting 
sidelight on Librarian of Congress Archibald 
MacLeish’s approach to finding a new curator, 
the biography of Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach by 
Edwin Wolf II and John F. Fleming (Cleveland 
and New York: World Publishing Co. [c1960]) 
records that “Doc” Rosenbach was approached 
by Dr. MacLeish about accepting this position. 
Dr. Rosenbach turned it down on the ground 
that he was too old but proposed Arthur 
Houghton, a suggestion which Dr. MacLeish is 
reported to have accepted with alacrity. Mr. Goff 
was only 24 years old when he assumed his duties 
as Mr. Houghton’s assistant, but he had gained 
considerable experience at Brown University and 
in assisting Margaret Stillwell in the preparation 
of her Second Census of Incunabula in American 
Libraries (1940). Arthur Houghton was a very 
busy man and accepted the appointment as cura- 
tor with the understanding that he would be able 
to devote only two days a week to his official 
duties. On May 20, 1940, very shortly after he 
assumed his duties, he submitted to Dr. Mac- 
Leish a “Preliminary Report” on the rare book 
collection, the fruit of a six-week examination 
of the collections. The report was packed with 
excellent ideas, and the favorable comments in 
the margins of the copy in the division’s files indi- 
cate that it was well received by the Library ad- 
ministration. In his first sentence Mr. Houghton 
called for directing all efforts at that time to 
building up the greatest collection of American 


literature and history in the country. He empha- 
sized the importance of private collectors and 
rare book dealers to the Library and proposed 
ways to interest them in the growth of the col- 
lections. Unfortunately, by 1941 Arthur Hough- 
ton had to cut back the amount of time he could 
devote to the rare book collection, and the Annual 
Report of the Librarian of Congress for 1942 
refers to him as the “former Curator.” 

The positions of chief and assistant chief of 
the division were established under Mr. Hough- 
ton shortly after Mr. Goff came to the Library. 
Mr. Goff was first appointed assistant chief, then, 
on August 15, 1941, acting chief, and on March 1, 
1945, chief of the Rare Book Division. The rare 
book collection went through a number of 
changes in roughly the same period. A part of 
the Reading Rooms Division until February 1939, 
it became a separate unit when Mr. Houghton 
was appointed. Later it was placed under the 
director of the Reference Department. In March 
1944 it became a full-fledged division in the Ref- 
erence Department, an organizational arrange- 
ment which continues to this day. 

One of Mr. Goff’s first assignments was to as- 
sist in the preparation of the 1940 annual report 
on the rare book collection. In that report the 
count of volumes in the collection was given as 
127,000. By the end of the 1940's the collection 
had doubled in size. Even though during several 
years of this decade more money was available 
from the budgeted funds for the purchase of 
rare books than at any time since, purchases ac- 
counted for only a small part of this growth. 
Transfers from the general collections continued, 
as in Mr. Parma’s days, to be an important source 
of books and added to the items in the division’s 
custody rare juveniles identified by Jacob Blanck 
in preparing such works as his Harry Castlemon, 
Boys’ Own Author (New York: R. R. Bowker, 
1941), books from the Thomas Jefferson Collec- 
tion identified by Millicent Sowerby in her work 
on the bibliographical reconstruction of Jeffer- 
son’s library, and modern American first editions 
proposed by Allen Tate in his work as poetry 
consultant. Copyright receipts brought in addi- 
tional materials, and 1,259 volumes of rare books 
in science, formerly designated as the “Smith- 
sonian Office” collection, were transferred to the 
division in 1948. 

The bulk of the additions during these years 





came to the Library as gifts: the collection of 
books on cryptography and on the Bacon-Shake- 
speare controversy from Col. George Fabyan, the 
Katherine Golden Bitting Gastronomic Library, 
the initial gifts of the Lessing J. Rosenwald Col- 
lection, the Carolyn Wells Houghton Collection 
of Walt Whitman, President Woodrow Wilson’s 
personal library, and many, many others, some 
of which are mentioned later in this article. Ap- 
propriately, the Annual Report of the Librarian 
of Congress for 1940, at the beginning of this 
decade of unequaled growth, remarks, “In the 
last analysis, it is from gifts that much of our 
strength has come and will continue to come.” 

The early years of Mr. Goff’s tenure were a 
time of great activity. During the Second World 
War 40,000 of the most important volumes in 
the collection were evacuated from the Library. 
Selecting, listing, and packaging these books 
under a crash project was a tremendous task. 
Far pleasanter was bookplating and inventorying 
the Lessing J. Rosenwald Collection, following 
the receipt of the initial gift in 1943. In 1942 
Archibald MacLeish appointed the Librarian’s 
Council, a group of distinguished librarians, 
scholars, and collectors who considered problems 
affecting the Library’s relations with other li- 
braries and institutions. Belle da Costa Greene, 
librarian of the Pierpont Morgan Library, was 
chairman of the subcommittee responsible for the 
rare book collection. Frederick Goff served as 
secretary of the Librarian’s Council, and copies 
of his mimeographed minutes survive in the di- 
vision’s files. 

In 1943 Dr. MacLeish appointed Lawrence C. 
Wroth, librarian of the John Carter Brown Li- 
brary, as consultant for the acquisition of rare 
books. Dr. Wroth took his job seriously, as the 
bulging files of his correspondence in the divi- 
sion indicate. In 1940 he had highly recom- 
mended Frederick Goff to Arthur Houghton, 
and Mr. Goff has often paid tribute to Dr. Wroth, 
whom he regarded as his mentor. Mr. Goff 
edited a festschrift in honor of Dr. Wroth’s 70th 
birthday, Essays Honoring Lawrence C. Wroth 
(Portland, Maine, 1951) which was very favor- 
ably received at the time of its publication and 
has held up as a model of its kind to this day. 
The first issue of the Quarterly Journal published 
Dr. Wroth’s article “Toward a Rare Book Policy 
in the Library of Congress,” which had orig- 
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inally been submitted in somewhat different form 
as a report to the Library administration. The 
article is worthy of considerable attention, for in 
many ways it set a pattern for the future growth 
of the collection. A quotation from the article 
stands at the head of the current edition of The 
Rare Book Division: A Guide to Its Collections 
and Services. 

Dr. Wroth defined the class of books suitable 
for inclusion in the rare book collection as “books 
chosen without regard to form, because presump- 
tively, they are the earliest, the most interesting, 
the most important to the scholar, or the finest 
editions.” He recognizes that all libraries buy 
lesser books in “pursuit of another aim, the 
completing of categories. These are the ideals of 
any scholarly library in its current procedure of 
acquisition, that is, to secure great books and to 
buttress them by lesser books.” 

In his view the Library’s central aim in col- 
lecting was to acquire Americana down to 1860, 
and he proposed that 50 percent of the funds 
available for purchases be spent for that use. 
The remainder should be spent on the “history 
of ideas,” a phrase which he translates as the 
“collecting of books of significance (frequently 
they will be cheap books) , in the development of 
literature and the fine arts, science, economics, 
politics, and industry.” 

In the letters which he wrote to Mr. Goff and 
others in the Library he put these ideas into prac- 
tice, responding to suggestions for purchase, rec- 
ommending from catalogs and special offers, 
articulating his views in response to specific situa- 
tions, and bringing the weight of his wide knowl- 
edge to bear on every acquisition, however small 
the amount of money involved. In his quest for 
“landmark” books in the history of ideas, he was 
ahead of his time, and the Library benefited 
greatly from his activities in an era when these 
books were far cheaper than they are today. His 
guidelines were written not very long after the 
publication of what we now regard as one of the 
earliest recognitions of landmark books, the Exhi- 
bition of First Editions of Epochal Achieve- 
ments in the History of Science, compiled by 
Herbert McLean Evans (Berkeley: Univ. of 
California Press. 1934). 

Dr. Wroth’s 1943 policy contains other inter- 
esting statements advocating a pioneering frame 
of mind for the Library. “One of the character- 
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istics of the successful collector is his ability to 
anticipate future trends of scholarly interest.” He 
further observes that he is “trying to lay down 

. the general principle that one function of 
a collecting institution is to anticipate the needs 
of those whom it serves.” One of the areas in 
which he wished to see the Library build collec- 
tions—and he, of course, was writing at the 
height of the Second World War—was books 
published in the Western World about Russia, the 
Pacific, and eastern Asia. The 1945 Annual Re- 
port of the Librarian of Congress records that 
Wroth’s statement has been “accepted by the 
Library administration.” 

Dr. Wroth very quickly identified two great 
books missing from the Library’s collections—one 
a prime Americana item, the Columbus Letter, 
and the other a great book in the history of 
science, Copernicus’ De revolutionibus orbium 
coelestium. Within a short time the Library could 
report the acquisition of the second edition in 
Latin of the Columbus Letter (Rome: Stephan 
Plannck, 1493) and a fine copy of the first edition 
of the Copernicus (1543). Dr. Wroth played a 
leading part in the negotiations for their pur- 
chase. Throughout the 11 years of his active as- 
sociation with the Library until his retirement at 
the age of 70, he visited the Library on numerous 
occasions and wrote an astonishing number of 
letters. His correspondence provided reasoned 
statements for all his choices, balancing cost 
against importance, known rarity, the presence of 
copies in other libraries, and condition. In times 
of short funds he sent strongly stated pleas to the 
Library administration urging expenditures for 
items which would enhance the excellence of the 
collections. Even after his retirement as consultant 
in 1954, he volunteered his services and con- 
tinued to take an active interest in the develop- 
ment of the collections. 

The files of his correspondence would make an 
article in themselves. In the 1940’s the funds 
available, as I observed above, were larger than 
at almost any time since—in the range of $10,000 
a year in good years. Books in the history of ideas 
were frequently less expensive than the rare 
Americana lacking from the Library’s collections. 
In one letter, faced with a decision on acquiring 
a desirable piece of Americana already available 
in the library in another edition, Wroth con- 
cluded that the Library’s breadth of coverage was 


Title page of Copernicus’ De revolutionibus orbium 
coelestium (1543), the book in which he stated his 
theory of a heliocentric universe. 


too vast for it to aspire to have all possible edi- 
tions of certain classes of American rarities. He 
felt the Library of Congress differed from a 
library like his own, the John Carter Brown 
Library, which had a smaller focus of interest. He 
was not unresponsive to specific situations, how- 
ever, and, for example, felt strongly that it should 
be the Library’s policy to acquire as many edi- 
tions as possible of two fundamental documents, 
the Declaration of Independence and _ the 
Constitution. 

Dr. Wroth’s view of the responsibilities of the 
Rare Book Division was an elevated one, in which 
the conception of the Library of Congress as a 
great scholarly institution was the underlying 
theme. In practice, the division had the split per- 
sonality so typical of rare book installations as- 
sociated with large libraries. One aspect of its 
work was to house and service classes of material 
which presented problems to the Library because 
of format (miniature books, broadsides, etc.) or 
susceptibility to mutilation (certain classes of art 
books, erotic books, etc.). In addition, a flood of 
material was received by the Library during and 
after World War II, and portions, particularly 
those which cohered in some way, were placed in 
the Rare Book Division for safekeeping. 

The divisional annual report written in 1943- 
44, at the time of the influx, stated that a survey 
had shown “that only about half the Collection 
has been officially cataloged.” To make more 
material accessible to readers, the staff of the 
Rare Book Division undertook to prepare its own 
descriptions. A member of the staff, Mildred 
Louden, is credited with having prepared tem- 
porary cards for 50,000 pieces of unclassified ma- 
terial during her years in the division. The An- 
nual Report of the Librarian of Congress for 1946 
remarked on the division’s continued attempt to 
prepare temporary entries for its uncataloged 
material and noted that 39,150 pieces remained 
unrecorded. By hard work the staff, which for 
many years totaled five, was able to reduce this 
backlog further. However, the temporary cards 
frequently provided only one means of access to 
the book, rather than the variety of approaches 
which would have been available had the books 
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been officially cataloged and printed cards pre- 
pared. The temporary cards were filed in the 
division’s dictionary catalog and often in the Na- 
tional Union Catalog, but not in the Library’s 
main catalog. Users of the Library’s catalogs 
should be aware of this fact and are encouraged 
to consult the division’s dictionary catalog and to 
discuss their needs with the staff. 

Although Dr. Wroth’s is the most specific state- 
ment available concerning a collecting policy for 
the Rare Book Division, other guidelines, some 
written down and others implicit, have developed 
over the years. In 1943 Dr. MacLeish proposed 
that the works of a group of living American 
writers be collected. Not long afterward he de- 
veloped a similar list of English authors. Writers 
who were generally considered the greats of their 
time were included, and the selection, by no 
means a large one, has stood up well. Among the 
writers on the American list were E. E. Cum- 
mings, T. S. Eliot, William Faulkner, Robert 
Frost, Ernest Hemingway, Ezra Pound, Gertrude 
Stein, and Wallace Stevens. The list has expanded 
over the years to a present size of approximately 
500 authors, English and American. Most of the 
writers originally chosen and many added later 
have died, and others have been substituted. By 
its nature the list cannot be definitive, but it in- 
cludes a generous sampling of living writers, 
working in a variety of forms and styles. In theory 
one of the two copyright deposit copies of the 
first edition of all books published in the United 
States by the writers included in the list comes 
to the Rare Book Division automatically. For 
writers whose works cover a variety of subjects 
ranging widely over the Library of Congress 
classification, automatic receipts are difficult to 
ensure, but the principle first advanced by Dr. 
MacLeish is still in force. Wilmarth Lewis, chair- 
man of the Librarian’s Council mentioned 
earlier, concluded in 1942, after discussions with 
Dr. MacLeish, that the interests of the rare book 
collection could best be furthered by concentrat- 
ing on American literature and bibliography. The 
division’s American literature collection is de- 
scribed in greater detail later in this article. 

Another list still used by the division but harder 
and harder to make significant headway with is 
The Library of Congress: Desiderata (1926), 
reprinted from The Library of Congress: Some 
Notable Items That It Has; Some Examples of 


Many Items It Needs. In his foreword to this list 
Librarian Herbert Putnam described the de- 
siderata as “bibliographic monumenta which 
should indisputably be represented in the Na- 
tional Library of the United States.” So few 
copies are known of some of the books that they 
never come on the market. Almost all are of such 
importance and consequently are in such demand 
that their prices frequently are too high for the 
Library to consider purchase. Dr. Putnam ob- 
served that the “Library had not lacked... . 
gifts of considerable importance” and hoped that 
collectors might “turn to the National Library as 
inevitably as the British collector turns to the 
British Museum.” 

By 1955 Mr. Goff was able to report to the 
director of the Reference Department some 
progress in whittling down this Mount Everest of 
a list. The purchase in 1930 of the Otto H. Voll- 
behr Collection brought the Library a great 
desideratum, the 42-line Bible of Johann Guten- 
berg (ca. 1450-56), one of three known perfect 
copies printed on vellum. Dr. Wroth’s activities 
brought the Library one of the 15 separately 
printed, 15th-century editions of the Columbus 
Letter which were listed among the desiderata, 
and from various sources the Library acquired 
three copies of Verardus’ Historia Baetica of 1494 
(Basel: Johann Bergmann, de Olpe) in which 
the Columbus Letter is printed at the end. The 
Library had a great distance to go in acquiring 
the many editions of Vespucci’s Mundus novus 
but in 1943 acquired the first dated edition 
(Augsburg: Johann Otmar, 1504). 

The desiderata list is broken down into 34 cate- 
gories, commencing with the Letter of Columbus. 
Under the American Belles Lettres heading only 
five items were listed, of which two Poe items, 
his second and third books, Al Aaraaf, Tamerlane 
and Minor Poems (Baltimore, 1829) and Poems 
(New York, 1831), had just been acquired at the 
time of Mr. Goff’s report. Other categories were 
Franklin imprints (only two listed; presumably 
the others were present in the Library’s dis- 
tinguished Franklin collection), incunabula, 
Bibles, early English literature (no success at all 


The second edition in Latin of the Columbus Letter 
(Rome, Stephan Plannck, 1493) was acquired in 1946. 
Written shortly after Columbus’ discovery of the New 
World, the letter describes the islands he visited, giving 
details about their size, topography, and inhabitants. 
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was reported with the substantial number of titles 
from the 16th and 17th centuries, and only two 
items were acquired from the much smaller com- 
bined list from the 18th and 19th centuries), 
Caxton, Shakespeare, William Blake, Cervantes 
(all three desiderata eliminated thanks to the gift 
of the Leonard Kebler Collection of Cervantes) , 
laws, scientific works (the first item, Copernicus’ 
De revolutionibus orbium coelestium, 1543, was 
purchased in 1945, as already noted), and the 
final category, a list of desiderata of the Music 
Division. This 100-page list is fascinating, if in- 
timidating, and the Library could take some 
pride in 1955 in having added 56 pieces since the 
time the list was published. 

The gift which made far and away the greatest 
inroads on the list was the Lessing J. Rosenwald 
Collection. This year marks the 30th anniversary 
of the initial gift of the Rosenwald Collection 
to the nation in 1943. The importance of this 
great collection has been stressed in every 
Quarterly Journal article in which additions to 
it have been described. On February 10, 1973, an 
exhibit, “Treasures from the Lessing J. Rosen- 
wald Collection,” was mounted in the Library’s 
Great Hall, in honor of Mr. Rosenwald’s 82d 
birthday. The major orientation of the Rosen- 
wald Collection is the illustrated book from the 
15th to the 20th centuries, with the heaviest con- 
centration in the 15th and 16th. The exhibit re- 
flects, as best a selection of 82 examples can 
from a collection numbering over 2,500 superb 
rarities, the other strengths of the Rosenwald 
Collection: monuments of early printing, Ameri- 
cana, natural history, chess, calligraphy, and the 
history of science. The presence in the collection 
of some of the great books in the history of ideas 
pleased Dr. Wroth immensely, and he expressed 
his satisfaction each time Mr. Goff reported to 
him the latest additions to the Rosenwald Collec- 
tion. The 1926 desiderata list contained a formid- 
able group of incunabula, and the titles elim- 
inated by the Rosenwald gift include a Biblia 
pauperum (block book), the Fust and Schoeffer 
Bible of 1462, the Catholicon (Johann Guten- 
berg? 1460), the Institutiones of Justinian 
(Mainz: Peter Schoeffer, 1468), the Florence 
1481 edition of Dante’s La Commedia with 19 
copper engravings attributed to Baccio Baldini, 
and the Liber sextus Decretalium of Pope Boni- 
facius VIII (Mainz: Johann Fust and Peter 


Ornamentation from Andrade de Figueiredo’s Nova 
escola para aprender a ler, escrever & contar, an 18th- 
century book on calligraphy. From the Rosenwald 
Collection. 


Schoeffer, 1465). The Rosenwald gift accounted 
for all the William Blake desiderata on the list. 

One of Dr. Wroth’s precepts, reiterated 
throughout his correspondence, is the principle 
of building on strength. Through a fortunate 
combination of circumstances, one of the Rare 
Book Division’s strengths is incunabula. At the 
time Mr. Goff first reported on the Library’s 
incunabula holdings in the January-March 1944 
issue of the Quarterly Journal, the Library of 
Congress ranked 10th in the world in 15th- 
century book holdings and second in the Western 
Hemisphere, not far behind the Henry E. Hunt- 
ington Library. The Library’s incunabula col- 
lection had its start with the purchase of the 
Peter Force Collection in 1867. Famed as an 
Americana collector, Force had acquired 161 in- 
cunabula, which Mr. Goff has described as one 
of the best groups of 15th-century books, and 
perhaps the outstanding one, in this country at 
the time of its purchase. The Library’s incunabula 
collection received a tremendous boost ia i950, 
when, through a special act of Congress, $1,500,- 
000 was appropriated for the purchase of the 
Otto H. Vollbehr Collection. The price was con- 
sidered excessive by some critics, despite the fact 
that the collection included 3,000 incunabula, 
among them the copy of the Gutenberg Bible 
referred to above, which had cost Vollbehr, tak- 
ing into account all charges, $350,000, the highest 
price which had ever been paid for a printed 
book. Today, of course, that Bible alone is worth 
much more than the total price of the collection, 
and the purchase can be considered a bargain, 
reflecting to the credit of all concerned. The 
striking fact is that the two great purchases which 
laid the foundations of the incunabula collection 
were the result of special Congressional appropri- 
ations. The $100,000 spent on the Force Collec- 
tion brought the Library 22,259 books, nearly 
1,000 volumes of bound newspapers, nearly 
40,000 pamphlets, a collection of atlases, over a 
thousand separate maps, 429 volumes of manu- 
scripts, and a great mass of transcripts. The col- 
lection was of necessity dispersed at the time of 
the purchase, but the great majority of the im- 
portant books and pamphlets have made their 
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way to the shelves of the Rare Book Division. 

The Rosenwald Collection is the most recent 
in the series of great collections through which the 
Library has acquired incunabula holdings now 
numbering over 5,600 copies. It added nearly 
600 incunabula and advanced the Library from 
10th to eighth in world ranking and to first posi- 
tion in the Western Hemisphere. During the 
1940’s and even into the 1950’s the Rare Book 
Division was able to purchase incunabula with its 
limited acquisitions funds, seeking books in line 
with Dr. Wroth’s precepts, significant for their 
content. The number of incunabula acquired by 
purchase has fallen away to a trickle in recent 
years. 

The 1939-40 divisional acquisitions report, 
written shortly after Mr. Goff came to the Li- 
brary, spoke of the importance of gifts and went 
on to say that “this situation . . . does not per- 
mit a very large degree of control over the build- 
ing up of the Collection. . . .” A collection to 


which no additions are made is a sad and dead 
thing. Arthur Houghton, in his 1940 “Prelimi- 
nary Report,” urged that gifts or bequests not be 


permitted to be static. 

The Library received the Alfred Whital Stern 
Collection of Lincolniana in 1951, a gift which 
produced an acquisitions policy for the division. 
The Stern Collection, as is typical of many of the 
collections in the Rare Book Division, combines 
major rarities with a surrounding group of lesser 
rarities and supporting books, all combining to 
give the collection depth and strength. Additions 
to the Stern Collection have been acquired regu- 
larly from that day to the present. Though Mr. 
Stern died in 1960, the collection has continued 
to grow through the income from an endowment 
fund of $25,000 established by his family. The 
collection now numbers over 6,000 pieces and 
includes, in addition to writings by and about 
Lincoln, a number of special collections relating 
to Lincoln s times: broadsides, sheet music, prints, 
cartoons, contemporary newspapers, and auto- 
graphed letters. Special effort has been made in 
recent years to acquire newspaper accounts and 
memorabilia relating to Lincoln’s assassination. 


The Alfred Whital Stern Collection of Lincolniana 
includes this autograph letter from Lincoln to James H. 
Hackett, a Shakespearean actor. 
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As the pages of this journal abundantly indi- 
cate, the Rosenwald Collection has continued to 
grow with equal vitality. Mr. Rosenwald further 
strengthened his collection by agreeing to the 
Library’s selling duplicates from his collection, 
in those relatively few instances in which there 
was already a better copy in the division. From 
an auction sale of these duplicates at Sotheby’s 
in London in 1967 nearly $70,000 was realized. 
Frederick Goff has reported in the years since 
the sale purchases made from the duplicates fund, 
in consultation with Mr. Rosenwald. Almost all 
the books acquired have been illustrated books, 
with a strong emphasis on the early years of the 
16th century. 

Names of other donors—and there are far too 
many to list here—weave in and out of the Quar- 
terly Journal articles. Some are there because of 
the gift of large collections: actor Jean Hersholt’s 
distinguished Hans Christian Andersen, Hugh 
Walpole, and Sinclair Lewis collections; Mr. and 
Mrs. Leonard Kebler’s gifts of editions of Don 
Quixote and a wide range of literary first edi- 
tions; the John J. and Hanna M. McManus and 
Morris N. and Chesley V. Young Collection of 
books and manuscripts on magic and related sub- 
jects; and important gifts from Halsted Vander 
Poel and Imre de Vegh. Still other major gifts in- 
clude the bequest in 1967 of one of the Library’s 
greatest desiderata, the Bay Psalm Book (Cam- 
bridge: Stephen Daye, 1640). Mrs. Adrian Van 
Sinderer placed in the Library’s custody the last 
copy in private hands of this famous volume, the 
first extant book issued from the first press estab- 
lished in English-speaking North America. Frank 
J. Hogan, Jr., presented to the Library in 1941 
a fine group of rare early American children’s 
books, including one of three known copies of 
Samuel G. Goodrich’s The Tales of Peter Parley 
about America (Boston, 1827), considered to be 
the first American child’s book to put as much 
emphasis on entertainment as on instruction. 

Arthur A. Houghton, Jr., made regular con- 
tributions of $250 a year from 1955 to 1966, in 
addition to larger gifts for the purchase of a rare 
map and a collection of manuscripts. The items 
purchased with these yearly gifts frequently were 
Americana, and Mr. Goff’s accounts of the ex- 
citing acquisitions obtained with this money make 
lively, and frequently startling, reading today. 
The first book purchased with Mr. Houghton’s 
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The Bay Psalm Book, the earliest extant book published in North America, came to the Library in 1967 by the 
bequest of Mrs. Adrian Van Sinderen. 


initial gift in 1951 was a fine copy of Tobias 
Lear’s Observations on the River Potomack (New 
York, 1793), with copious annotations in the 
handwriting of Chancellor James Kent, relating 
to the District of Columbia, Georgetown, and 
Alexandria as they were in their earliest days. 
This all-too-hasty summary of representative 
gifts since 1940 should not close without at least 
a mention of the Library’s first major gift, now 
housed in the Rare Book Division—the 43,000- 
volume collection presented to the Library in 


1882 and succeeding years by Joseph Meredith 
Toner. This collection is formed principally 
around the subjects of medicine and American 
history and biography. The John Boyd Thacher 
Collection, deposited in the Library by Mrs. 
Thacher over a number of years from 1910 and 
ultimately bequeathed to the library in 1925, was 
the Library’s second great book gift. It brought 
to the Library 904 incunabula titles, early 
Americana and volumes pertaining to Columbus, 
books and manuscripts relating to the French 








Revolution, and autographs of European 
notables. This collection, which is housed in its 
entirety in the division, is described in a three- 
volume catalog, The Collection of John Boyd 
Thacher, published by the Library between 1915 
and 1931. 

The greatest strengths of the Rare Book Divi- 
sion, as in the Library as a whole, lie in the field 
of Americana. The Library ranks second only to 
the American Antiquarian Society in American 
imprints through the year 1800, and for the 19th 
century the Library’s total holdings are regarded 
as unequaled. In the late 1940's and early 1950's, 
a check of the Library’s pre-1801 imprints against 
the volumes of Charles Evans’ American Bibliog- 
raphy revealed that the Library possessed 16,907 
of the 39,162 titles listed, 938 of them in photo- 
static copies. This figure represented 43 percent 
of all the books, pamphlets, newspapers, periodi- 
cals, and broadsides recorded in Evans’ bibliog- 
raphy. The attempts to strengthen the holdings 
of pre-1801 imprints, which date back to V. Valta 
Parma’s days, were encouraged by Dr. Wroth in 


his letters and energetically pursued by Frederick 
Goff. The receipts began to taper off in the 1960's 
as the price per title rose and funds available 
stayed at a plateau or dropped. Even in the 1940's 
Dr. Wroth was concerned by the prices late 18th- 
century sermons were bringing, and he com- 
mented in a letter in 1944, “I don’t believe the 


Library . . . can afford to increase its American 
imprints section at the rate set by these prices.” 
The Library sought, whenever possible, the first 
books produced in the states and cities of the 
United States. The results of these efforts are 
discussed by Roger Trienens in Pioneer Imprints 
From Fifty States (Library of Congress, 1973), 
which records the earliest imprint in the Library’s 
collections from each state. As another index to 
the strengths of the Library’s American imprint 
holdings, the previously mentioned survey of pre- 
1801 imprints turned up 1,700 titles not listed in 
Evans. The mimeographed list of these titles 
served as the nucleus of the Supplement to Evans 
by Roger P. Bristol, published by the University 
Press of Virginia in 1970. 

Other published lists also served as useful 
guides to the division’s strengths. During the late 
1940’s at the recommendation of Dr. Wroth, the 
division searched the Wagner-Camp bibliogra- 
phy, The Plains and the Rockies (San Francisco: 
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Grabhorn Press, 1937). The survey revealed that 
the Library had more than 300, or about 71 
percent, of the 428 original narratives of Western 
exploration listed in the bibliography. All the 
copies in the collections were brought together 
in Wagner-Camp number order in the division, 
and the duplicates, most of them in indifferent 
condition, were identified and offered in ex- 
change for other items in the bibliography. As 
opportunities arose, the Library continued to ac- 
quire lacking items. The October 1970 Quarterly 
Journal announced the acquisition of one of the 
desiderata, John L. Campbell’s Idaho: Six 
Months in the New Gold Diggings (New York, 
1864). The copy in question was an especially 
appropriate one for the Library’s collections, in- 
asmuch as it contained three lines in Lincoln’s 
holograph on the back of the map used as a 
frontispiece. The purchase of this item and others 
at the Streeter sale was made possible by a be- 
quest from Thomas W. Streeter. 

Whenever possible, opportunities were seized 
to add to the collection of books written by and 
printed by Benjamin Franklin. The origins of 
the Franklin Collection trace back to a collec- 
tion purchased by the Library from the dealer 
Henry Stevens in the 19th century. The collec- 
tion has grown to a present size of over 800 
volumes. The divisional annual report for 1960- 
61 announced that a book appropriate to the 
Franklin Collection had been found in the Li- 
brary’s general collections. Edwin Wolf II, in his 
work on the bibliographical reconstruction of 
Franklin’s library, turned up Franklin’s own copy 
of Pierre Simon Fournier’s De lorigine et des 
productions de Vimprimerie primitive (Paris, 
1759). 

The general collections of the Library con- 
tinue to be a fruitful source of books for the Rare 
Book Division. Books are uncovered in checking 
dealers’ catalogs, in consulting the shelves, as a 
result of special bibliographical projects, and 
through the specialized knowledge of’ scholars, 
collectors, bookdealers, and Library staff. 

The library of Thomas Jefferson, the Library 
of Congress’ first major purchase, is housed in 
the Rare Book Division. The story of its acqui- 
sition by Congress in 1815 to replace the books 
destroyed by the British through the burning of 
the Capitol in 1815 is well known. The first at- 
tempt to reconstitute this collection, which served 





A page from Linnaeus’ Reflections on the Study of 
Nature (London, 1785). This volume from Thomas 
Jefferson’s 1829 library was acquired in 1971. 


as the heart of the Library’s book stock for much 
of the 19th century, was made at the turn of the 
century, when volumes from it began to be 
placed in the office of the superintendent of the 
Reading Room. Its size had been reduced by 
two-thirds through another fire in 1851. The 
work of reassembling the collection continued 
during the half century after the move to the 
Main Building in 1897. One of the major bib- 
liographical projects during Mr. Goff’s years in 
the division was the publication of a biblio- 
graphical reconstruction of the Jefferson Library 
by Millicent Sowerby. Her five-volume Cata- 
logue, which commenced in 1942 and the first 
volume of which was published in 1952, restores 
the Jefferson Library on paper through the bib- 
liographical identification and description of 
each title included in the 1815 purchase. As a 
result of Miss Sowerby’s survey, few strays remain 
in the general stacks. One further title, Theo- 
rianos’ Legatio Impleratoris] Caesarie Manvelis 
Comneni Aug. ad Armenios (Basel: Peter Perna, 
1578), which Millicent Sowerby had included 
but for which she had provided no collation be- 
cause no copy was located, was discovered re- 
cently by Roger Trienens, rare book cataloger, 
in the Library’s general collections. Purchases of 
books from the third library Jefferson formed, 
which was sold at auction in Washington on Feb- 
ruary 27, 1829, are noted in the Quarterly Jour- 
nal issues for July 1968 (a report which calls 
1967-68 a “Jeffersonian year”) and July 1971. 
The American literature collections are weak 
in relation to the collections of American his- 
torical material. Many people assume that the 
Library acquired first editions of all works by 
important American literary figures through 
copyright. The fact is that the copyright law 
brought books to the Library in quantity only 
after 1870. As a result of the heavy demands for 
use, the Library’s copies of current novels, short 
stories, plays, and poetry frequently were worn 
out and had to be replaced at some point, usually 
by later editions. Those which survived were 
often rebound and show abundant evidence of 
use. The 1950 Annual Report of the Librarian of 
Congress observes that the Library’s “representa- 
tion of the first editions of famous literary works 
[does] not have the completeness becoming a re- 
pository of American genius.” Certainly the col- 
lections in the Rare Book Division are spotty in 





this important field. Through gifts, the division 
houses strong holdings of two major writers: the 
Walt Whitman Collection referred to earlier and 
the Henry James Collection, bequeathed to the 
Library in 1922 by Mrs. Clarence W. Jones of 
Brookline, Mass. Through an anonymous gift the 
division received a virtually complete collection 
of the writings of Louise Imogen Guiney in 1934. 
One of the few Whitman items lacking from the 
collections, one of four known copies in the 
original wrappers of Whitman’s first book, 
Franklin Evans; or the Inebriate (New York, 
1842), was presented to the Library in 1972 by 
Charles E. Feinberg in memory of Col. Richard 
Gimbel. The Library does not own a copy of the 
first edition of Edgar Allan Poe’s Tamerlane, but 
available in the rare book collection is the only 
known presentation copy of The Murders in the 
Rue Morgue (Philadelphia, 1843). Lacking still 
are such other major rarities as William Cullen 
Bryant’s The Embargo (Boston, 1808), listed 
among the Library’s desiderata since 1926; 
Stephen Crane’s Maggie (1893) ; Ezra Pound’s 
A lume spento (Venice, 1908) ; and a variety of 
other titles. 

During the 1960’s Mr. Goff set about filling 
in the Library’s collections in a number of areas 
in which the Rare Book Division was already 
strong. One such area was contemporary fine 
printing. In so doing he was supporting such 
strengths as the complete series of Kelmscott 
Press books available in the Rosenwald Collec- 
tion, many present in both paper and vellum 
copies; the strong Grabhorn Press and Golden 
Cockerel Press holdings; numerous examples of 
the work of the Village Press, Frederick Goudy’s 
private press, purchased with Goudy’s fine li- 
brary in the 1940’s; and the large collection of 
trade books designed by Bruce Rogers, presented 
to the Library in 1959 by S. R. Shapiro. The 
latest press singled out for special attention is the 
Officina Bodoni of Giovanni Mardersteig in 
Verona. 

The division houses two sets of the so-called 
elephant folio edition of Audubon’s Birds of 
America. One of the copies lacked eight plates, 
and Mr. Goff gradually added most of the miss- 
ing plates. He also made considerable headway in 
filling in the set of the Roxburghe Club publica- 
tions housed in the division, and he frequently 
commented on facsimiles of important manu- 
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scripts added to the collection, noting that it is 
the Library’s continuing policy to obtain facsim- 
iles of important manuscripts in European collec- 
tions for study in Washington. 

Over the years the rare book collection has 
been checked against a number of the standard 
bibliographies. In addition to Evans’ American 
Bibliography and the Wagner-Camp bibliogra- 
phy, the reference collection in the division in- 
cludes such other bibliographies, with notations 
indicating which entries the Library holds, as 
Bertram Dobell’s Catalogue of Books Printed for 
Private Circulation (London, 1906), The Short- 
Title Catalog of Books Printed in England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland . . . (1926), Jay Monaghan’s 
Lincoln Bibliography 1839-1939 (1943), Hugh 
Alexander Morison’s Preliminary Check List of 
American Almanacs 1639-1800 (1907), A. W. 
Greeley’s Public Documents of the First Fourteen 
Congresses, 1789-1817, and the British Museum’s 
Short-Title Catalogue of Books Printed in Italy 
and of Italian Books Printed in Other Countries 
from 1465 to 1800 (1958). The July 1966 Quar- 
terly Journal printed the results of a check of the 
holdings against Harrison D. Horblit’s One 
Hundred Books Famous in Science (New York: 
Grolier Club, 1964). Of the 130 items listed 
(under some numbers more than one title was 
included), the Library had 72, or slightly more 
than half. Missing items in the less expensive 
category have been acquired since. Bern Dibner’s 
Heralds of Science (1955) was also checked, with 
similar results: of the 200 entries, the Library 
possessed 110. Recommending officers in the 
Science and Technology Division have over the 
years allocated some of their funds for additions 
to the rare book collection. As a result of the 
combined efforts of all concerned, the Library 
has acquired a better collection of rarities in the 
history of science than scholars may realize, a fact 
which would, of course, have pleased Dr. Wroth. 

During Mr. Goff’s years in the Library a num- 
ber of catalogs describing its rare book holdings 
were published by the Library. The guide to the 
division’s collections and services and Millicent 
Sowerby’s five-volume catalog of the Jefferson 
Collection have already been mentioned. Before 
his retirement Mr. Goff prepared a second edi- 
tion of the catalog of the Rosenwald Collection, 
twice as large as the original edition published in 
1954. This second edition is currently being 
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An example of a piece of memorabilia relating to Lincoln's funeral is this card announcing the route of the funera! 
procession through Philadelphia. It was added to the Stern Collection in 1968. 


readied for publication. The preparation and 
publication of A Catalog of the Alfred Whital 
Stern Collection of Lincolniana in the Library 
of Congress (1960) was a major undertaking. 
The Jean Hersholt Collection of Hans Christian 
Andersen is described in a catalog published in 
1954. A checklist of the Library’s incunabula 
holdings as of 1950 was prepared by Frederick 
Goff and published under the title Fifteenth 
Century Books in the Library of Congress. 
Another work with which Frederick Goff was 
closely associated, the Third Census of Incunab- 
ula in American Libraries (1964), is so well 
known that the name Goff is a household word 
among students of early printed books. Although 
the book was published by the Bibliographical 
Society of America, the work in preparing the 
third edition was carried out at the Library. The 
1968 Annual Report of the Librarian of Con- 
gress noted that “the division serves in effect as 
the national union catalog for 15th-century 
books in American collections.” After his re- 
tirement, Mr. Goff continued to work on a 


supplement to the Third Census, published in the 
spring of 1973. Reports for future supplements 
sent to the division will be forwarded to him. The 
Rare Book Division handles reference inquiries 
about 15th-century books and is in the fortunate 
position of having available the expertise of Mr. 
Goff, who has accepted an appointment as hon- 
orary consultant for early printed books. 

The success of the division’s collecting efforts 
can best be measured by the uses made of the 
books. Examples of these uses, as varied as the 
collections are diverse, are discussed in many of 
the annual reports of the division’s activities, 
which Mr. Goff submitted each year to the di- 
rector of the Reference Department, and in his 
article “Who Uses Rare Books and What For” in 
the April 1957 issue of Library Trends. On a 
number of occasions he observed that no other 
library in this country devoted to the servicing 
of special collections receives greater use than the 
Rare Book Division of the Library of Congress. 

If the function of a rare book collection is, as 
Dr. Wroth postulated, to anticipate the needs 





of scholars, readers may wonder to what addi- 
tional areas the Rare Book Division proposes to 
address its attention. Obviously the division will, 
as opportunities arise and funds permit, con- 
tinue to build on the strengths already enu- 
merated. The American literature collection 
needs further strengthening as has already been 
noted. Initially, to narrow this vast field down to 
manageable size, the division will particularly 
seek the work of writers represented by a large 
body of material in the Manuscript Division, 
writers closely associated with the Library 
through their work as poetry consultants, and 
writers whose work is already represented in con- 
siderable depth on the division’s shelves. 

Mr. Goff’s reports indicate heavy use of cer- 
tain unique resources in the division. One ex- 
ample is the collection of “Slave Narratives,” a 
substantial group of transcripts of interviews with 
former slaves prepared by the Federal Writers’ 
Project. There is continued interest in the large 
collection of Fourth of July orations, and there 
are constant inquiries about the division’s pic- 
torial resources, as found, for example, in the 
broadside collection, in the ephemera in the 
Stern Collection, and in the many illustrated 
books, particularly those in the Lessing J. Rosen- 
wald Collection. The bound volumes of pam- 
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phlets from the Peter Force Collection are heav- 
ily used. 

One way the division can extend its usefulness 
to scholars is to further index its enormous pam- 
phlet collection. Another is to begin to create a 
subject file of illustrations appearing in some of 
its important literary, historical, and scientific 
texts. To increase access to the special collections, 
housed in the Rare Book Division and elsewhere 
in the Library, a new position of curator of spe- 
cial collections has recently been created. The 
curator will be especially concerned with ephem- 
eral publications whose importance becomes 
more apparent each day, e.g., the dime novels 
housed in the Rare Book Division; the large col- 
lection of comic books, at present in remote stor- 
age; the large number of 19th- and early 20th- 
century pamphlets, advertising leaflets, and other 
ephemera, also in storage; and the voluminous 
records of the WPA. Such items, which are for- 
eign to many people’s conception of a rare book 
collection, increasingly are recognized as primary 
materials, comparable in their research possi- 
bilities to manuscripts. In this way the division 
hopes to continue the forward-looking policy ar- 
ticulated by Lawrence Wroth and so ably put into 
practice by Frederick Goff. 
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by Robert V. Allen 


Dostoevskil 


in full measure 


The continuing influence of Fedor M. Dostoev- 
skii is evident more than 90 years after his death 
and 150 years after his birth. In the Library of 
Congress Catalog—Books: Subjects, 1970, for 
example, there are 29 works entered under 
the heading “Dostoevskii, Fedcr Mikhailovich 
(1821-1881) .” Turning to the bibliographies of 
articles, periodical indexes, and other guides to 
nonmonographic literature, one finds further in- 
dications that Dostoevskii has been the subject of 
attention not only by students of Russian litera- 
ture but also by psychologists, theologians, 
philosophers, and political thinkers. And traces 
of his thought may be found in the works of such 
disparate authors as Friedrich Nietzsche, Sig- 
mund Freud, William Faulkner, and Vladimir 
Nabokov, each of whom has helped to shape the 
landscape of modern thought and literature. 

In short, it may be said that Dostoevskii is one 
of the seminal figures of modern times. This is 
particularly true since writers and critics now see 
the world as more colored by doubt and stress 
than was generally the case at the end of the last 





Robert V. Allen is Soviet area specialist in the Slavic 
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century, when his works first came to wide 
attention outside Russia. William Dean Howells’ 
famous assertion that it was the “more smiling 
aspects” of life which were the province of 
American writers was, in fact, part of his com- 
ment upon reading French versions of two of 
Dostoevskii’s novels. That form of optimism no 
longer can be expressed save at the cost of al- 
most conscious self-deception, and it is the 
Dostoevskian foreshadowings of current concerns 
with the depths of life to which one must turn as 
a source of the outlook of much of modern lit- 
erature, rather than to Howells’ perhaps too 
sweeping affirmation of an opinion which even 
some of his own later writings were to alter. 

At the same time, it would be wrong to take 
Dostoevskii as the model of and explanation for 
what has been so loosely called the “Russian 
soul,” for there is much in his thought that is local 
and peculiar to his time and especially to his own 
spirit, which was beset by illness, external mis- 
fortune, and the writhings of a restless psyche. 


“F. M. Dostoevskii.’” Wood engraving by Vladimir 
Favorskii. From Kniga o Viadimire Favorskom (Mos- 
cow: “Progress,” 1967). 
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There is much more in Russian life and thought, 
and in the world as a whole, than is caught up in 
Dostoevskii’s philosophy, and there is no need 
to believe only the doom-shouters, who draw upon 
the most extreme of his views to construct a 
Weltanschauung bereft of sunlight. 

Yet, this is indeed a more complicated world 
than that smiling land which Howells thought he 
saw, with depths of torment which Dostoevskii 
and but few other 19th-century writers foresaw; 
and if we are to understand that world and 
many of the interpretations which have been 
made of it, we need, among many other factors, 
to consider Dostoevskii, his background and his 
influence. 

And, as is the case with other major currents of 
thought, Dostoevskii’s writings and influence are 
abundantly represented in the Library of Con- 
gress. Possessed of the greatest collection of ma- 
terials in the Russian language outside the Soviet 
Union and a wealth of writings in many other 
languages, the Library provides a broad spectrum 
of materials from which a scholar may derive an 
understanding of Dostoevskii which would be 
almost impossible elsewhere. In the passages that 
follow there is an effort to provide, if but in out- 
line, an indication of the extent of these riches. 

In its collection of works in the Russian lan- 
guage, the Library of Congress possesses in full 
measure many of the books and periodicals that 
shaped Dostoevskii’s thinking, formed his style, 
and governed the world within which he lived. 
The works of Pushkin and Lermontov and of the 
almost forgotten Faddei Bulgarin and “Baron 
Brambeus” (Senkovskii) which he read are in 
the Library’s collections, in many cases in the 
very editions he used. One also finds long runs 
of those “thick journals” (tolstye zhurnaly) , such 
as Sovremennik, Otechestvennyia zapiski, or 
Moskvitianin, which were so important a factor 
in Russian literature of the 19th century, with 
their almanac-like offerings of a broad mixture 
of novels, poetry, literary criticism (which often 
veiled political comment), and reportage on do- 
mestic and national events. It is, of course, im- 
possible to reduce this universe to bibliographic 
clarity, at least within the bounds of this article, 
but an examination of the entries in the major 
Russian-language bibliography of 19th-century 
literature, Istoriia russkoi literatury XIX veka: 
bibliografichesku ukazatel’ (Moscow, Izdatel’stvo 





Akademii nauk SSSR, 1962), in the light of the 
Library’s catalogs will show how it is possible to 
orient oneself in depth in the literary and cul- 
tural world out of which Dostoevskii grew. 

Nor should one forget the non-Russian litera- 
ture that Dostoevskii read. Particularly promi- 
nent were the novels of George Sand; of Balzac, 
whose Eugénie Grandet Dostoevskii translated 
into Russian; and even of the now rarely read 
Eugéne Sue, between whose depiction of the 
miserable, downtrodden people of the back streets 
of Paris and Dostoevskii’s descriptions of life in 
the poorer quarters of St. Petersburg there is a 
marked resemblance. And there are many in- 
stances in Dostoevskii’s writings in which one may 
feel the influence of Charles Dickens, who was 
also concerned with the plight of the outcast and 
alienated. Even some of the French satirical 
journals of the 1840's such as Le Charivari, filled 
with biting cartoons and satire directed against 
the “pear-shaped” bourgeois monarch Louis 
Philippe, were apparently known to him. 

Dostoevskii was also acquainted with the writ- 
ings of the French utopian socialist Fourier and 
other social philosophers. His interest in their 
ideas brought him together with other Russians 
dissatisfied with the rigidities of Nicholas I’s 
Russia into a discussion group drawing much of 
its inspiration from such critics of the European 
world of the 1840's. Although this group made 
no open attempt to overthrow the regime and, 
indeed, scarcely took any steps to disseminate its 
views more widely, it was considered so danger- 
ous that its members were arrested and tried, and 
a number, including Dostoevskii, were sentenced 
to death. Brought to the scaffold and only minutes 
away from execution, they were saved when, in a 
staged action, a messenger brought notice of re- 
prieve and commutation of sentence to exile in 
Siberia. Through the rest of his life Dostoevskii 
was to show the effects of this heartless cruelty, 
not only in his increased affliction by epilepsy, but 
also in the tortured reflection in many of his 
characters and situations of the mind of a man 
who has indeed lived, if only for a few moments, 
on the edge of an abyss. 

These Western writers and others who affected 
Dostoevskii are copiously represented in the Li- 
brary, together with the biographical and critical 
literature examining their role in the cultural 
history of the world. 





There is also Dostoevskii’s relationship to the 
environment of Russian law and government of 
his time. Not only was he himself imprisoned, 
sentenced to death, and exiled, but in his work 
he dealt with such matters as the police investiga- 
tion of a murder in Crime and Punishment and 
the trial of a son for the murder of his father 
in The Brothers Karamazov. About these and 
other facets of the legal element in Dostoevskii’s 
life and work, there is much to be found in the 
Library’s law collections, which contain legal en- 
actments, commentaries, and other items of 
relevance to 19th-century Russia. 

As for Dostoevskii’s own writings, the Library 
has a broad selection of works that appeared dur- 
ing his lifetime, ranging from the first separate 
edition of Biednye liudi [Poor folk] in 1847, his 
earliest published work, to the original printing, 
in Russkii viestnik, of his last novel, Brat’ia Kara- 
mazovy [The Brothers Karamazov]. Of particular 
interest are the two journals Vremia and Epokha, 
of which Dostoevskii was the actual editor al- 
though his brother Mikhail was formally listed as 
such since Fedor’s legal status as a returned exile 
had not yet been altered to permit him to act. 
Despite the fact that only four first editions of 
Dostoevskii’s writings are included in this group 
of materials, it does comprise virtually all the first 
printings of his work, for his novels, like those of 
other major Russian writers of the era, appeared 
in serial form in the “thick journals.” And in 
some ways, perhaps, it is advantageous for a 
student to become acquainted with Dostoevskii 
in this form—not as an individual eminent writer, 
within the covers of a single volume or two, but 
as part of a whole literature, with his novels being 
issued at monthly intervals and maybe paged be- 
tween a contribution of sentimental verse and a 
long discourse on the policies of Napoleon III." 

And by turning from the Otechestvennyia 
zapiski and Russkii viestnik, in which Dostoev- 
skii’s works principally appeared, to other jour- 
nals such as Syn otechestva, Sovremennik, or 
Viestnik Evropy, which contained frequent criti- 
cal articles about Dostoevskii and his thought, 
one may discover something of the way in which 
his contemporaries reacted to him and his ideas. 
A significant example is Nikolai Dobroliubov’s 
article “Zabitye liudi” [Downtrodden people] in 
Sovremennik, September 1861, setting forth a 
view of the social role of literature that has had 
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“Petersburg Courtyard. 1920.” This view, although 
drawn some 40 years after his time, typifies the environ- 
ment in which Dostoevskii’s characters, and often the 
author himself, lived. Pencil drawing by M. V. Dobuzh- 
inskii. From Peterburg-Leningrad glazami khudozh- 
nikov (Leningrad: Lenizdat, 1972), p. 92. 


enormous influence on the development of politi- 
cally radical literary-social criticism and which 
still serves as one of the foundations of Soviet 
thought in the field. Writing in response to 
Dostoevskii’s remarks about him in Vremia of 
February 1861, Dobroliubov states the case for 
the social involvement of the writer and critic 
as taking precedence over artistic or esthetic 
values, which, said Dobroliubov, Dostoevskii 
misinterpreted. 
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However, it is as much the heritage of Dostoev- 
skii which is the subject of analysis and sources 
of influence as it is the man, and it is through his 
surviving works that that heritage is transmitted. 
These have been published in many forms and 
in many languages. There are seven editions in 
the Russian language in the Library which bear 
on their title pages the words “polnoe sobranie 
sochinenii” (complete collected works) or 
“sobranie sochinenii” (collected works). Al- 
though it must be admitted that the Library’s 
holdings of the Leningrad edition of 1926-30 in 
13 volumes, which is considered the most schol- 
arly so far available, are incomplete, there is a set 
of the 1956-58 Moscow edition of the fictional 
works edited by L. P. Grossman, an eminent 
student of Dostoevskii whose critical writings are 
of great value. And 1972 has seen the beginning 
of the publication in 30 volumes of the Polnoe 
sobranie sochinenii edited by the Institute of 
Russian Literature of the Academy of Sciences 
of the USSR, the most authoritative center of 
Russian literary studies. 

There are, in addition, many single editions of 
Dostoevskii’s writings that are available in the 
Russian language in the Library, and a number 
of these provide useful bibliographic and critical 
material. This is particularly the case with his 
letters, and foremost among these is Pis’ma 
[Letters], ed. A. S. Dolinin [Iskoz], 3 vols. (Mos- 
cow: Gos. izd-vo, 1928-1931). Also available are 
the Russian texts of the notebooks, or outlines, 
which Dostoevskii wrote as preparatory materials 
for his novels Crime and Punishment, The Idiot, 
and The Brothers Karamazov. Often they allow 
one to follow the development of his plots and 
characters from a first idea, frequently suggested 
by a newspaper report of a crime or a scandal, 
through a number of intermediate stages to the 
final delineation which was to appear in the pub- 
lished novel. A notable instance is his reshaping 
in Biesy [The Possessed] of the case of the Russian 
radical Nechaev, who murdered one of the mem- 
bers of his movement who he thought might 
betray him to the police. 

And once one turns from the writings, letters, 
and unpublished materials of Dostoevskii himself 
to publications about him in the Russian lan- 
guage, a vast universe comes into view dealing 
with the most varied of subjects, from details of 
his family history and early education to analyses 


of his sociopolitical outlook or considerations of 
the nature and effects of his illnesses. There are 
two major bibliographies which may serve as 
guides to Russian sources in this field. The first 
was prepared by his wife, Anna Grigor’evna 
Dostoevskaia, Bibliograficheskii ukazatel’ sochi- 
nenii i proizvedenit iskusstva, otnosiashchikhsia k 
zhizni i dieiatel’nosti F. M. Dostoevskago . . . 
1846-1903 [Bibliographic guide to the works of 
literature and art relating to the life and activity 
of F. M. Dostoevskii . . . 1846-1903] (St. Peters- 
burg: Tipografiia P. F. Pantelieeva, 1906). It 
contains 4,232 numbered entries referring to 
Dostoevskii’s manuscripts, published works, books 
and articles about him, paintings and portraits, 
and even telegrams of condolence sent to his fam- 
ily upon his death. It is by no means an orderly 
or entirely complete bibliography, but it does con- 
tain many references to publications and to 
events which might have escaped the notice of 
anyone outside Dostoevskii’s own family circle. 

The second bibliography is F. M. Dostoeuskii; 
bibliografiia proizvedenii F. M. Dostoevskogo 1 
literatury o nem, 1917-1965 [F. M. Dostoevskii; 
bibliography of the works of F. M. Dostoevskii 
and of literature about him, 1917-1965] (Mos- 
cow: Izdatel’stvo “Kniga,” 1968). This suffers 
from the chronological arrangement of the 3,738 
entries, and although there are thematic and 
name indexes, it is difficult to bring together con- 
veniently all references to specific subjects or 
people. Short annotations provide necessary ex- 
planatory material and mention significant re- 
views of monographs which are listed. There is no 
single bibliography which fills the gap between 
these two works, but the second contains (pp. 
330-350) a section on handbooks and biblio- 
graphic works of relevance. Also there is a useful 
guide to material on Dostoevskii in Istoriia rus- 
skoi literatury XIX veka; bibliograficheskiu 
ukazatel’ [History of Russian literature of the 
19th century; bibliographic guide], ed. K. D. 
Muratova (Moscow, Leningrad: Izdatel’stvo 
Akademii nauk SSSR, 1962), pp. 301-314, some 
entries in which may help supplement the other 
two bibliographies. 

Current Soviet publications are listed in the 
monthly bibliographic serial Novata sovetskaia 
literatura po literaturovedeniiu [New Soviet lit- 
erature on literary studies}, one section of which 
provides entries referring to individual authors. 





“White Night on the Neva. 1962.” The “white nights,” about which Dostoevskii wrote, 
occur in June, when St. Petersburg-Leningrad, because of its northern location, has 
almost no darkness. Linoleum block print by V. S. Slyshchenko. From Peterburg- 
Leningrad glazami khudozhnikov (Leningrad: Lenizdat, 1972), p. 161. 


Examination of the issues of this title over the 
year 1971 shows that Dostoevskii was the subject 
of great attention in connection with the 150th 
anniversary of his birth and that Soviet news- 
papers and journals of all kinds found space for 
articles about him. 

In addition to publications in the Russian lan- 
guage which appeared in the Russian Empire and 
in the Soviet Union, there are the many books 
and journals of the Russian emigration. Often 
these have provided information and insights 
which could only be expressed by authors trained 
in the Russian tradition who were, however, free 
of the immediate pressures of the climate of opin- 
ion prevailing in their homeland. A few items of 
this nature appearing before 1903 may be found 
listed in Anna G. Dostoevskaia’s bibliography, 
mentioned above, but the larger part of this lit- 
erature grew up among the post-1917 emigrants. 
It is especially difficult to build a collection of the 
publications of the émigrés from Russia over the 
past half-century, for they have appeared in many 
countries—from China to Germany, from the 
United States to Argentina—and library hold- 
ings often lack full representation of these mate- 
rials. However, the Library of Congress does pos- 
sess a number of significant titles which contain 


critical and historical information about Dostoev- 
skii. Particularly noteworthy is the collection of 
the writings of the Russian religious philosopher 
Nikolai Berdiaev, who was greatly influenced by 
Dostoevskii and who in turn contributed much to 
the development of existentialist philosophy. 
Also one may point to the Library’s collection of 
works by and about the Russian-American writer 
Vladimir V. Nabokov who, though he expresses 
a marked antipathy to Dostoevskii’s points of 
view, has revealed in his writings an extensive 
acquaintance with the Dostoevskian world. 

An extensive guide to émigré writings in the 
Russian language may be found in Ludmila A. 
Foster’s Bibliografita russkoi zarubezhnoi liter- 
atury, 1918~1968 [Bibliography of Russian litera- 
ture abroad, 1918-1968], 2 vois. (Boston: G. K. 
Hall, 1970), the subject index of which allows 
reference to many books and articles on 
Dostoevskii. 

But Dostoevskii is as much a world figure as he 
is a Russian one, and his influence can be felt 
in the works of those writing in other languages, 
and indeed in those who are concerned more with 
philosophy and social comment than with litera- 
ture in and of itself. Thus it is a worldwide scene 
which must be examined in tracing the effect of 
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Dostoevskii’s thought. As but one proof of this, 
one should note that the 29 entries under the 
heading “Dostoevskii, Fedor Mikhailovich” in the 
Catalog—Books: Subjects, 1970, mentioned at 
the beginning of this article, were in 10 different 
languages, including Serbian, Japanese, Spanish, 
and Italian. The Library’s catalogs, furthermore, 
contain works by or about Dostoevskii in such 
languages as Turkish, Chinese, and Hindi. 

There is an extensive guide to English-lan- 
guage materials about Dostoevskii (pp. 194-209) 
in Helen Muchnic’s Dostoevsky’s English Repu- 
tation (1881-1936), Smith College Studies in 
Modern Languages, v. 20, nos. 3-4, (Northamp- 
ton, Mass., 1939), which may be supplemented 
by Maurice Beebe and Christopher Newton’s 
“Dostoevskii in English: A Selected Checklist of 
Criticism and Translations” (Modern Fiction 
Studies, Autumn 1958: 271-291). For Western 
languages in general, the bibliography (pp. 187- 
222) in Jan M. Romein’s Dostojewskij in de 
Westersche Kritiek (Haarlem, H. D. Tjeenk 
Willink en zoon, 1924) is still of value. For mate- 
rial since that date one may turn to the Modern 
Language Association of America’s annual MLA 
International Bibliography of Books and Articles 
on the Modern Languages. 

Current international publications are also 
listed in the Soviet monthly bibliographic serial 
Novaia_ inostrannaia literatura po _litera- 
turovedentiu [New foreign literature on literary 
studies]. And, most recent of all, the Bulletin of 
the International Dostoevsky Society, which 
began publication in February of 1972, will in- 
clude an international bibliography of books and 
articles. Thus, despite the necessity to resort to 
several sources, a diligent searcher can find his 
way to the study of almost any facet of Dostoev- 
skii and his influence. 

This may lead to many subjects and to many 
people. Three recipients of the Nobel Prize in 
Literature, André Gide, Thomas Mann, and Her- 
mann Hesse, have written substantial critical 
articles on Dostoevskii, and a fourth, William 
Faulkner, has acknowledged Dostoevskii’s influ- 
ence on him, stressing that his insights, capacity 
for compassion, and craftsmanship make him 
“one of the ones that any writer wants to match 
if he can.” ? 

What is more, some scholars have seen a 
marked response to Dostoevskii on the part of two 
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“A View of the Passazh. 1850's,” the arcade described 
in Dostoevskii’s story “An Unusual Event, or, a Passage 
in the Passage” of 1865. Chromolithograph by P. P. 
Semechkin. From Peterburg-Leningrad glazami khu- 
dozhnikov (Leningrad: Lenizdat, 1972), p. 48. 


other Nobel laureates, T. S. Eliot and Emest 
Hemingway. 

In quite different fields, Sigmund Freud’s essay 
on the psychology of parricide is based on his in- 
terpretation of The Brothers Karamazov, and 
the third volume of Thomas Masaryk’s The 
Spirit of Russia, 3 vols. (London: George Allen 
and Unwin, Ltd., 1967) has as its core statement, 
“T view Russia as confronting us with a problem 
in the philosophy of history which has world- 
wide implications and I see in Dostoevsky a 
unique guide in the labyrinthine complexity of 
the issues which that problem raises. No other 
Russian has ever analysed the spirit of his people 
so well.” * Even in the field of music Dostoevskii 
has had an effect, as shown by Gustave Mahler’s 
recommendation to Arnold Schoenberg that the 
latter study Dostoevskii rather than counter- 
point.* 


; 
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Nor are certain of the currents in contem- 
porary theology unaffected by Dostoevskii. Many 
of the questions raised concerning the possibility 
of any relationship between innately fallible man 
and an omnipotent deity have their parallels in 
his writings, while the great problem of the 
dichotomy between faith and freedom is no- 
where better summed up than in the parable of 
the Grand Inquisitor, which forms part of The 
Brothers Karamazov. Even the much used and 
abused “God is dead” theology has some of its 
roots in this novel, with its tension between Ivan 
Karamazov’s unbelief and Alyosha’s and Father 
Zosima’s concept of Godhood, each of which in 
some degree masks a deeper penetration into the 
mind of the opposite point of view.° 

In the English-speaking world, acquaintance 
with Dostoevskii has largely come through the 
translations of Constance Garnett (1862-1946), 
who appears in the Library’s catalogs as trans- 
lator of 15 titles from Dostoevskii’s writings, to a 
total of over 6,000 pages. It is, of course, often a 
difficult thing to make a translation serve as any- 
thing more than a shadow of the original, and 


critics have often raised the question as to how 
far this quintessentially English, Victorian, and 
intellectual woman could convey the turbulence 
of the tormented and insecure people about 
whom Dostoevskii writes. One may see something 
of the problems involved in translating Dostoev- 
skii in Serge Shishkoff’s “Translator’s Note” in 
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Notes From Underground (New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company, 1969), pp. xxiii-xxvi, and 
in the discussion of Constance Garnett’s work in 
the Times Literary Supplement (January 2, April 
30, July 16, 1954). Her translations, however, 
still deserve to be taken into account, along with 
the more recent versions of scholars who are more 
deeply immersed than she was in the study of 
Dostoevskii and his world. And thus far no single 
translator has covered so wide a selection of his 
works. However, many of these other translations 
provide introductions or notes based on informa- 
tion not available to Mrs. Garnett that help to 
explain to the English reader much of the world 
out of which Dostoevskii wrote. 

But in the long run, as someone once said, 
relying on translations is like making love by 
telegraph, and one may venture to suggest to 
more people a closer and deeper acquaintance 
with the Russian language so that they may not 
only become aware of the true significance of 
Dostoevskii but also better understand the whole 
personal and intellectual background of his coun- 
try and the era against which he is to be seen. 
However, even for those who know no Russian, 
the resources of the Library of Congress for the 
study of Dostoevskii are enormous. And, given 
his influence upon almost all subsequent thought, 
that returns us again to the truism that “the 
Library of Congress reflects the world.” 


NOTES 


*A list of LC holdings of Dostoevskii’s works pub- 
lished during his lifetime is appended. 

? Classroom conference, University of Virginia, Mar. 
13, 1957. Quoted in College English, October 1957, 
p. 6. 

a 

* This is taken from the heading to chapter 9 of Otto 
Friedrich’s Before the Deluge: A Portrait of Berlin in 
the 1920’s (New York: Harper and Row, 1972), p. 
167. A search of a number of works relating to Mahler 


and to Schoenberg did not reveal the circumstances of 
its origin. 

5 See William Hamilton’s essay “Banished From the 
Land of Unity” in Thomas J. J. Altizer and William 
Hamilton, Radical Theology and the Death of God 
(Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc., 1966), 
pp. 53-84. In addition there are many studies of the 
relationships between the death of God theology and 
the thought of Friedrich Nietzsche and between Nietz- 
sche’s writings and those of Dostoevskii. 








Tue Works 1n Russian oF Fepor M. Dostorvskn (1821-1881) PusiisHep Durinc His 
LIFETIME WHICH ARE IN THE COLLECTIONS OF THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


(Listed in alphabetical order by Russian title) 


SEPARATE EDITIONS 


Biednye liudi. Roman [Poor folk. A novel]. 
S.-Peterburg, Tip. E. Pratsa, 1847. 181 p. 
PG3325.B4 1847 


This is the first separate publication of Dostoe- 
vskii’s first work. It appeared previously in 
Peterburgskii sbornik, ed. N. A. Nekrasov (Sankt- 
peterburg: V tipografii Eduarda Pratsa, 1846) 
p. 3-166, which has not been reported by any 
North American library. 


. Vnov’ prosmotriennoe samim avtorom 
izd. Sanktpeterburg. Izd. F. Stellovskago, 
1865. 171 p. PG3325.B4 1865 


Biesy. Roman [The devils (or The Possessed). A 
novel]. S.-Peterburg, Tip. K. Zamyshlovskago, 


1873. 3 v. Cyr 4.PG2235. 


Dnievnik pisatelia. g. 1-4 ianv. 1876— ianv. 1881. 
[Diary of a writer, Year 1-4, Jan.1876—Jan. 
1881]. PG3325.A16D6 1867 


I-to i-se; trudy Zuboskala [pseud.]. Slova iz rus- 
skago iazyka, mysli iz raznykh avtorov [This 
and that; works by Zuboskal (pseud.). Words 
from the Russian language, thoughts from 
various authors]. Izd. Viazi a la Polka. Mos- 
cow, V tip. skoropechatnia V. Kirilova, 1847. 
169 p. PG3325.12 Rare Book Coll. 


This is an early and ephemeral work, not re- 
ported by any other American library, not listed in 
the bibliography by Anna G. Dostoevskaia of 1906 
or in F. M. Dostoevskii; bibliografiia proizvedenii 

. of 1968, which are mentioned in the text. It 


is, however, ascribed to Dostoevskii by a number of 
eminent scholars. 


Polnoe sobranie sochinenii [Complete collected 
works]. Vnov’ prosmotriennoe i dop. samin 
avtorom izd. Sanktpeterburg. Izd. F. Stellov- 
skago, 1865-1870. 4 v. PG3325.A1 1865 


Unizhennye i oskorblennye ; roman [The insulted 
and injured; a novel]. Izd. 5. S-Peterburg, 
Tip. Brat. Pantelieevykh, 1879. 476 p. 

PG3325.U5 1879 


Zapiski iz mertvago doma [Notes from the house 
of the dead]. 2. izd. Sanktpeterburg, Tip. I. 
Ogrizko, 1862. 2 v. PG3325.Z3 1862 


Despite the indication on the title page that 
this is a second edition, it is evidently the first 
separate printing of this work, which originally 
appeared in Vremia. 


Zimniia zamietki o lietnikh vpechatleniiakh 
[Winter notes about summer impressions]. 
Novoe prosmotriennoe izdanie. S.-Peterburg, 
Tip. F. Stellovskago, 1866. 94 p. PG3328.A18 


The first separate edition. 


In ConTEMPORARY RUSSIAN JOURNALS 
1846 


Dvoinik. Prikliucheniia gospodina Goliadkina 
[The double. Adventures of Mr. Goliadkin]. 
Otechestvennyia zapiski 44 (February): 
263-428. 


Gospodin Prokharchin [Mr. Prokharchin]. Ote- 
chestvennyia zapiski 48 (October) : 151-78. 





1847 


Khoziaika [The landlady]. Otechestvennyia 
zapiski 54 (October): 396-424; 55 (Decem- 
ber) : 381-414. 


Smies’ Roman v deviati pismakh [Miscellany. A 
novel in nine letters]. Sovremennik 1 : 45-54. 


1848 


Bielyia nochi [White nights]. Otechestvennyia 
zapiski 61 (December) : 357-400. 


Chuzhaia zhena (ulichnaia stsena) . [The wife of 
another (street scene)]. Otechestvennyia 
zapiski 56 (January) : 50-58. 


Elka i svad’ba [A Christmas tree and a wedding]. 
Otechestvennyia zapiski 60 (September) : 
44-49. 


Razskazy byvalago cheloveka [Tales of an ex- 
perienced man]. Otechestvennyia zapiski 57 
(April) : 286-306. 


Revnivnyi muzh [A jealous husband]. Otechest- 
vennyia zapiski 61 (December): 158-75. 


Slaboe serdtse [A faint heart]. Otechestvennyia 
zapiski 56 (February) : 412-46. 
1849 


Netochka Nezvanova. Istoriia odnoi zhenshchiny 
[Netochka Nezvanova. The story of a woman]. 
Otechestvennyia zapiski 62 (January): 1-5, 
(February) : 307-56 ; 64 (May) : 81-130. 


The last installment of this, which appeared after 
Dostoevskii’s arrest, was without his name as author. 


1857 

Malenkii geroi [A little hero]. Otechestvennyia 
zapiski 113 (July): 359-98. 

1859 


Diadushkin son [Uncle’s dream]. Russkoe slovo, 
March, pp. 27-172. 


Selo Stepanchikovo i ego obitateli [The village of 
Stepanchikovo and its inhabitants]. Otechest- 
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vennyia zapiski 127 (November): 65-206, 
(December) : 343-410. 


1861 


[Articles on Russian literature]. Vremia, January, 
pp. 1-34; February, pp. 165-205; July, pp. 35— 
52; August, pp. 91-130; November, pp. 64-75. 


Otviet “Russkomu viestniku” [An answer to 
“Russkii viestnik”]. Vremia, May, pp. 15-39. 


Peterburgskiia snovidieniia v stikhakh i prozie 
[Petersburg visions in verse and prose]. Vremia, 
January, pp. 1-22. 


Po povodu elegicheskoi zamietki “Russkago 
viestnika” [On the basis of the elegy in “Russkii 
viestnik”]. Vremia, October, pp. 189-199. 


Polemicheskaia mies’ [Polemic miscellany]. 
Vremia, March, pp. 54-74. 


Unizhennye i oskorblennye [The insulted and 
injured]. Vremia, January, pp. 5-92; February, 
pp. 419-474; March, pp. 235-324; April, pp. 
615-633; May, pp. 269-314; June, pp. 535- 
582; July, pp. 287-314. 


Zapiski iz mertvago doma [Notes from the house 
of the dead]. Vremia, April, pp. 1-68 (special 
supplement) ; September, pp. 243-272; Octo- 
ber, pp. 461-496; November, pp. 325-360. 


1862 


Shchekotlivyi vopros [A ticklish question]. Vre- 
mia, October, pp. 141-163. 


Skvernyi anekdot [A shameful story]. Vremia, 
November, pp. 299-352. 


Slavianofily, chernogortsy i zapadniki, samaia 
posliednaia perepalka [Slavophiles, Montene- 
grins, and Westernizers, the most recent ex- 
change of fire]. Vremia, September, pp. 133- 
137. 


Zapiski iz mertvago doma [Notes from the house 
of the dead]. Part II. Vremia, January, pp. 
321-336; February, pp. 565-597; March, pp. 
313-351; May, pp. 291-326; December, pp. 
235-249. 
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“Dostoevkii’s Funeral Procession.” Woodcut by A. Baldinger. From Vsemirnaia illiustratsiia, February 14, 1881, 
p. 129. 


1863 


Opiat’ “Molodnoe pero.” Otviet na stat’iu 
Sovremennika “Trevogi ‘Vremeni’” [Again 
the “young pen.” An answer to Sovremennik’s 
article “ “Vremia’s’ concern’’]. Vremia, March, 


pp. 148-163. 


Zhurnal’naia zamietka o novykh literaturnykh 
organakh i o novykh teoriiakh [Journal note 
about new literary organs and about new 
theories]. Vremia, January, pp. 175-188. 


Zhurnal’nyia zamietki. I. Otviet “Svistunu.” IT. 
Molodoe pero [Journal notes: I. An answer to 
the “whistler.” II. The young pen]. Vremia, 
February, pp. 213-226. 


Zimnyia zamietki o lietnikh vpechatlieniiakh 
[Winter notes about summer impressions]. 
Vremia, February, pp. 289-318; March, pp. 
323-362. 


1864 


Gospodin Shchedrin ili raskol v nigilistakh [Mr. 
Shchedrin, or, schism among the _nihilists]. 
Epokha, May, pp. 274-294. 


Kalambury v zhizni i v literaturie [Puns in life 
and in literature]. Epokha, October, pp. 20-32. 


Neobkhodimoe zaiavlenie [A necessary declara- 
tion]. Epokha, July, pp. 1-4. 


Nieskol’ko slov o Mikhailie Mikhailovichie 
Dostoevskom [A few words about Mikhail 
Mikhailovich Dostoevskii]. Epokha, June, pp. 
1-6. 

Primiechanie (K stat’ie “Apollon Grigor’ev” N. 
N. Strakhova) [A note (on N. N. Strakhov’s 
article “Apollon Grigor’ev”)]. Epokha, Sep- 
tember, pp. 51-55. 


Zapiski iz podpol’ia [Notes from the under- 





ground]. Epokha, January, pp. 497-519; April, 
pp. 293-367. 


1865 


Neobyknovennoe sobytie ili passazh v Passazhie 
. . . [An unusual event, or, a passage in the 
Passage . . . ]. Epokha, February, pp. 1-40. 


1866 


Prestuplenie i nakazanie. Roman [Crime and 
punishment. A novel]. Russkii viestnik 61 
(January) : 35-120, (February) : 470-574; 62 
(April): 606-89; 63 (June): 742-93; 64 
(July) : 263-341, (August) : 690-723 ; 66 (No- 
vember) : 79-155, (December) : 450-88. 


1868 


Idiot. Roman [The idiot. A novel]. Russkii 
viestnik 73 (January): 83-176, (February) : 
561-656; 74 (April): 624-51; 75 (May): 
124-59, (June) : 501-46; 76 (July) : 175-225, 
(August) : 550-96; 77 (September) : 223-72, 
(October) : 532-82; 78 (November) : 240-89, 
(December) : 705-58. 


1870 


Viechnyi muzh. Razskaz [The eternal husband. 
A tale]. Zaria, January, pp. 1-79; February, 
pp. 3-82. 


1871 
Biesy. Roman [The devils (or The possessed). A 
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novel]. Russkii viestnik 91 (January): 5-77, 
(February) : 591-666 ; 92 (April) : 415-63; 94 
(July): 72-143; 95 (September): 131-91, 
(October) : 550-92; 96 (November) : 261-94. 


1872 


Biesy. Russkii viestnik 102 (November) : 305-92. 
(December) : 708-856. 


1875 


Podrostok. Roman [A raw youth. A_ novel]. 
Otechestvennyia zapiski 218 (January): 11- 
100, (February) : 349-444; 219 (April) : 421- 
76; 220 (May): 151-232; 222 (September) : 
161-230; 223 (November): 173-230, (De- 
cember) : 435-516. 


1879 


Brat'ia Karamazovy. Roman [The Brothers 
Karamazov. A novel]. Russkii viestnik 139 
(January): 103-207, (February): 602-84; 
140 (April) : 678-738; 141 (May) : 369-409, 
(June) : 736-79; 142 (August) : 649-99; 143 
(September) : 310-53, (October): 674-711; 
144 (November) : 276-332. 


1880 


Brat’ia Karamazovy. Roman. Russkii viestnik 
145 (January): 179-255; 146 (April): 566- 
623; 147 (July): 174-221, (August): 691- 
753; 148 (September): 248-92, (October) : 
477-551; 149 (November) : 50-73. 





Some Recent Publications of the 


Library of Congress 


Children’s Books 1972: A List of Books for Pre- 
school Through Junior High School Age. 1973. 16 p. 
25 cents. The ninth annual guide to children’s books 
was compiled by Virginia Haviland, head of the Li- 
brary’s Children’s Book Section; Lois B. Watt of the 
U.S. Office of Education; and a committee of public 
and school librarians from the District of Columbia, 
Maryland, and Virginia. It contains 200 recommended 
titles, fiction and nonfiction, with brief annotations. 


French-Speaking Central Africa; a Guide to Of- 
ficial Publications in American Libraries. Compiled 
by Julian W. Witherell, African Section, General Ref- 
erence and Bibliography Division. 1973. 314 p. $3.70. 
This guide lists published government records, held 
by American libraries, of the former Belgian and French 
possessions from the beginning of colonial rule to the 
time of independence and documents of the independent 
nations to 1970. Also included are League of Nations 
and United Nations documents on Ruanda-Urundi 
and Cameroon and other selected publications pertain- 
ing to French-speaking central Africa. The entries are 


arranged by country, and an index to personal authors 
and subjects is included. 


Two Lectures; Leftovers by William Stafford and 
From Anne to Marianne by Josephine Jacobsen. 1973. 
31 p. 35 cents. Combined in this volume are two lec- 
tures delivered at the Library of Congress under the 
auspices of the Gertrude Clarke Whittall Poetry and 
Literature Fund. William Stafford’s talk was presented 
on May 3, 1971, as he finished his 1970-71 term as 
Consultant in Poetry. He discusses the functions of the 
Poetry Office in the Library and some of the impres- 
sions he drew from his associations there. The lecture 
by Josephine Jacobsen, the 1971-73 Consultant in 
Poetry, was delivered on May 1, 1972. Her topic is 
American women poets and the changing atmosphere 
in which they have worked. 


* For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402, un- 
less otherwise noted. 
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